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A CRISIS OF CIVILISATION 


N Mr. Churchill’s statement about the atomic bomb issued by 
Mr. Attlee on Sunday exultation at having anticipated the 
enemy gave way to awe. Mr. Churchill spoke of this “ revelation 
of the secrets of Nature” as one “long mercifully withheld from 
man.” So terrific a power of destruction is now known to be 
in the hands of the Allies that in retrospect we can see that the 
race between the scientists threatened to be the decisive factor in 
the war against Germany. If Germany had won that race—and 
through her own folly at least two of the ablest specialists trans- 
ferred their services to us—she could have reduced the civilisation 
of Britain, Russia and America to ashes. But thanks to the 
genius of our men of science, and the foresight of statesmen in 
Britain and America who planned a colossal combined research 
organisation, the secret, discovered and applied, is now in Allied 
hands, and the appalling effectiveness of their new weapon has been 
demonstrated by the destruction of Hiroshima with a single bomb. 
It is now evident that there are no limits to the devastation that 
we can inflict on Japan in a short time, and that she is confronted 
with the choice of surrender or speedy annihilation. 

But even the thought of quick victory over Japan pales into 
insignificance before the prospect of the revolution in human 
society brought about by the release of power from the atom. At 
one stroke this discovery promises to take us from one age of 
civilisation into another—to one in which man’s power over Nature 
will be multiplied by thousands. Uppermost in everyone’s mind 
is the sobering reflection that this triumph of organised scientific 
.cscatch is in the first place a triumph in the interests of destruc- 
tion. Research has gone far enough to produce a bomb capable 
of destroying a large city, but it has not yet gone far enough to 
direct the force released for constructive work. Such a power in 
the wrong hands might be used to destroy before it had begun to 
build, and even when it has been developed to the point when it 
will have revolutionised the application of power in industry there 
will still be the danger that all may be undone by its misuse. 
The problem, transcending all others in the material sphere, is 
how to control the use of a knowledge which is capable of effect- 
ing a comparatively swift and beneficial transformation in man’s 
utilisation of the world’s resources, and capable equally of the 
utter destruction of civilisation. 


The fact has to be realised that we have passed, not gradually, 
but instantly, from one age of science to another—from the rela- 
tively primitive age of steam, electricity and dynamite to the new 
age of atomic energy. Since every scientist, industrialist and poli- 
ticlan must now be aware that the use of this power, as soon as it 
can be developed, will render most existing industrial equipment 
utterly out-of-date, there will be, and mghtly, the strongest pressure 
to apply the same sort of organised research which has been used 
for inventing the bomb, and on the same scale, to learning how to 
control the energy released and apply it in industry. The object 
will be to support human labour with equipment a thousand times 
as effective at that which is produced by the use of steam and 
electricity, and thus endow humanity with wealth and leisure. 

But the perils which attend the application of this know- 
ledge are so great, the possible consequences are so appalling, that 
it cannot be left to private exploitation or to any one country. 
The whole world has to consider the life-and-death problem 
presented it. It sets the question of security in a new perspective, 
and in the light of it we may have to re-examine the world organi- 
sation that has been set up at San Francisco, and ensure as far as 
is humanly possible that it has the power to control the use of 
uranium or any other material which is capable of being used to 
free atomic energy, and the manufacture of atomic explosives by 
any means whatsoever. It is hardly conceivable that a world security 
organisation could after this war permit any individual sovereign 
State to equip itself with a weapon of such deadly potentialities as 
the atomic bomb. If it is thought necessary that such a weapon 
should be kept in reserve for use against aggressors, it is mani- 
fest that it should be controlled by no authority except that of the 
world organisation itself. Even ‘so, the danger that free-lance 
research may play into the hands of desperate aggressors will 
always remain ; and for that reason the sense of self-preservation 
of the human race will compel its members to draw more closely 
together in devising measures for their common welfare, and in 
providing social antidotes to criminality. Henceforward all men 
everywhere will be living on the edge of a volcano. There stretches 
before us the prospect of hitherto unimagined material advantages 
and unimagined disasters. From now on it becomes a major task 
of civilisation to learn how to control the terror it has released. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


USSIA’S declaration of war on Japan was not unexpected. What 

is most interesting is the timing of it. According to M. Molotov, 
; request that Russia should join her two principal Allies in finishing 
off the remaining war was formally preferred at Potsdam. But that 
can have been little more than a formality. The whole operation 
must have been contemplated long before, but time was clearly 
needed after the end of the war in Europe for Russia to transfer a 
certain amount of troops and equipment to Eastern Asia to reinforce 
the well-found and self-contained armies already stationed there. 
What it would be most interesting to know is whether the declaration 
of war was designed, as it well may have been, to synchronise with 
the opening of atomic-bomb attack on Japan, and so bring the finai 
coup de grace near. The dropping of a second atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki indicates plainly enough what is to be expected, and with 
Russian airfields available—whether for Russian or for American 
bombers—on the mainland some sixty miles from Japan, 
the assault will assume a new volume and a new character. 
Japan’s destruction is now made doubly certain, and in the 
case of any nation less deeply imbued with the doctrine o1 
self-immolation immediate surrender would be certain ; with Japan 
it is only problematic. A Russian attack on Manchuria followed 
within a few hours of the declaration of war, and it will no doubt 
be prosecuted with characteristic Russian vigour. Russia’s decision 
will not be without benefit to herself. The Allies have decreed that 
Japan shall retain no territory except her home islands. That will 
leave a good deal to be disposed of. Port Arthur and the northern 
half of Sakhalin may be expected to revert to Russia, and questions 
of transfer of territory are not likely to be absent from the dis- 
cussions between Mr. T. V. Soong and the Russian Government now 
in progress at Moscow. ‘The map of Asia, like the map of Europe, 
will be considerably redrawn. Meanwhile, even when all due 
weight has been given to Japan’s addiction to mass-suicide, the ena 
of the Pacific war is manifestly brought much nearer. 


The Treatment of Gerrnans 


Announcements issued by Field-Marshal Montgomery in the 
British zone and General Eisenhower in the American show that 
the second stage in the treatment of the German people is about to 
open. The first stage was the establishment of military control, the 
disarmament of Germany, the destruction of Nazi organisations, and 
arrangements for feeding and housing the people, and getting them 
back to work. That stage is by no means ended, but the Allied 
commanders, in accordance with Allied policy, propose to lose no 
time in providing facilities for the Germans to help themselves, and 
take an active part in their own rehabilitation. Their proposals are 
clearly based on the idea that the initiative and organising power of 
Germans can only be exercised if they are allowed reasonable free- 
dom, and thai they should begin to lay the foundations for their own 
future self-government. It is proposed to relax the restrictions 
on the freedom of the Press, to encourage the formation of free trade 
unions and democratic political parties, to allow public meetings, 
and, as soon as is feasible, to restore local government on demo- 
cratic lines. The same principles will be applied in reorganising 
the judicial system. The people, while being offered considerable 
freedom, are at the same time warned to expect a hard winter, and 
exhorted to realise that they can only avoid extremities of hardship 
if they work well and organise their own activities. The Allied plan 
does not aim at the depression of the German people. On the 
contrary, it séeks to provide that they should be able to make their 
contribution to their own and Europe’s recovery. If the best educa- 
tion in democracy is the practice of democracy, then they are being 
given the beginnings of education. If they abuse their opportunities, 
Allied control will step in. If they do not, so much the better for 
them. The two Allied commanders have made a sound beginning, 
and it is important that they have made it in the same way at the 
same moment. It would be better still if we had the assurance 
that Russian plans were based on the same principles ; but it is due 
to the Russians to state that in some of the measures taken they 
anticipated the western Allies. 


Australia’s Population 

Mr. Arthur Calwell, who is now Australian Minister for Immigra- 
tion, has lost no time in grappling with a problem of first importance 
for Australia’s future. The war has brought home to his country- 
men a danger of which they were well aware before—that of under- 
population. Australia needs more man-power. The task is One of 
extraordinary difficulty. The birth-rate there, as in so many civilised 
countries, is decreasing, and Labour, fearful of excessive competition 
in the labour market, has always jealously scrutinised programmes- 
of immigration. Moreover, Australia does not want the indis- 
criminate infusion of foreign biood, and would prefer immigrants 
from Britain in the first place or from selected European countries 
in the second. But Britain has no longer a surplus of man-power 
and also fears the effects of a declining birth-rate. Mr. Calwell, in 
a recent statement in the House of Representatives, looks to more 
remedies than one. First, he asks for a social service programme 
which will induce Australians io have larger families. Secondly, for 
an ordered policy of immigration under an agreement recently made 
with Great Britain to facilitate the passage of British servicemen and 
suitable civilians as soon as Australian demobilisation is completed 
and houses have been built. A scheme is also outlined for inducing 
British manufacturers to transport plant and personnel for production 
in Australia. The expansion of Australian industry would produce a 
better balance in the economic life of the country and would facilitate 
the expansion of its labour army. The problem bristles with difficul- 
ties, both for Australia and for Great Britain. But it is in our interest 
that Australia should be peopled with a population of British 
origin. Mr. Calwell conceives the problem in its broadest terms, 
and sees that it must be approached from many industrial and social 
angles. Separate, apparently, from this general scheme is the 
Australian Government’s plan, described in an article in The 
Spectator earlier this year, for settling in the country many thousands 
of orphan children, mainly British, from Europe. There is great 
hope in this. 


Unrest and U.N.R.R.A. 


It is not inappropriate that Mr. Bevin’s first public speech as 
Foreign Secretary should have been addressed to a meeting of the 
Council of U.N.R.R.A., and his declaration that Great Britain 
means to see U.N.R.R.A. through is very welcome. At the same 
time it is just as well to remind the rest of the United Nations 
that the relief organisation cannot be carried on the shoulders of 
Great Britain, the United States and Canada alone. All three 
countries will almost certainly have to inctease substantially the 
already large sums they have contributed, and that means 
not merely a continuing burden on their taxpayers, but a pro- 
longation of their submission to rationing. All that must be faced, 
not merely for the sake of humanity, but because starvation in 
Europe—and nothing less than actual starvation is in question— 
is all too apt to lead to food-riots and dangerously spreading un- 
rest; there is particular fear of that among the industrial popula- 
tion in Northern Italy, and equally in Greece. It is undoubtedly 
the case that U.N.R.R.A. has so far not appeared to fulfil expecta- 
tions. That is partly because the Allied Powers supporting it have 
not been able to supply its full needs in commodities and trans- 
port, partly because for various reasons U.N.R.R.A. in its higher 
ranges is not as efficiently staffed as might be desired, partly 
because in both Britain and the United States authoritative deci- 
sions and prompt executive action in regard to U.N.R.R.A. are 
dificult to obtain. This week’s Council meeting should have the 
useful effect of exciting public interest, and consequently official 
interest, in U.N.R.R.A.’s needs. The warnings Mr. Lehman, the 
Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., uttered at the second session ot 
the Council on Wednesday, were grave, emphatic and manifestly 
necessary. A stern fight is in store between U.N.R.R.A. and a 
European winter. For U.N.R.R.A. to win it needs greatly increasea 
supplies of food, fuel and lorries—for food that cannot be taken 
where it is wanted might as well not exist. If U.N.R.R.A. loses, 
anarchy will win instead. 
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THE PATTERN OF EUROPE 


HE negotiators at Potsdam have presented the world with a 
much fuller account of their decisions than at one time seemed 
likely, and from it the picture of the post-war Europe emerges 
clearly. There are no doubt gaps in the report. Very little is said 
about the future of Austria, and nothing about the revision of the 
Straits Convention, though it can hardly be supposed that a ques- 
tion in which Russia is so intimately concerned never figured in 
the discussions at all. But enough was definitely decided to mark 
the Berlin meeting as the most fruitful the representatives of the 
Three Great Powers have so far held, and to indicate broadly what 
the political and economic condition of most of Europe will be for 
ageneration. That is a long space to plan for, but with the history 
of the last war-settlement before their eyes the Allies are not likely 
to contemplate an occupation of much less duration, grave though 
the decision to keep Germany in subjection for thirty years :s. 
That fact makes the Berlin decisions momentous, for unless they 
are of such a character that the Allied peoples are as resolute to 
maintain them twenty years or more hence as they are to endorse 
them today the resurrection of a Germany bent on a war of revenge, 
and equipped for it with weapons which science has as yet not 
begun to imagine, is much nearer to a certainty than a mere possi- 
bility. There will be human waste in diverting the young men 
of Britain and America and France and Russia from productive 
work to garrison duty in Germany ; there will be economic wasie 
in keeping Germany down to an economic level which will limit 
disastrously her demand for Allied production. Nothing couid 
justify that but recognition of what the alternative would mean. 
But that does justify it decisively and incontrovertibly. 

In the forefront of the Potsdam programme figured the Allies’ 
machinery for the execution of their purposes. The principal 
agency is to be a Council of Five Foreign Ministers, which is to 
exist rather perplexingly side by side with the Council of Three 
Foreign Ministers which was established at the Crimea six months 
ago and intended to meet every three months—a decision which, 
so far as a special meeting of Foreign Ministers is concerned, has 
never been executed. The larger Committee is likely to over- 
shadow the former, particularly since it is to have a regular meeting- 
place—London—and a permanent secretariat, and to assemble for 
its first meeting by September 1st. One of its chief tasks will be 
to prepare treaties of peace with Germany’s satellites—Italy first, 
and then the South-Eastern States, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, and also Finland. Austria, it is to be observed, does not 
come into this category, the only brief mention of that country 
indicating that Russia had proposed the extension of the authority 
of Dr. Renner’s Provisional Government to the whole of the 
country, but that the other two Allies preferred to suspend judge- 
ment till their forces had entered Vienna and the establishment of 
Allied control was complete. There has till very lately been no 
access for British and American correspondents to Vienna, and an 
accurate idea of conditions in Austria, and the extent of the Renner 
Government’s authority, is only now beginning to take shape. 

So far what is in question is merely machinery, but the im- 
portance of the machinery may be gauged by the fact that the 
Council of Foreign Secretaries will, so far as can be seen, be respon- 
sible for supervising continuously the régime it has been decided 
to impose on Germany. The definition of that régime, territorial, 
political and economic, formed the kernel of the Berlin discussions, 
and the decisions promise, as has been said, to shape the life of 
Europe for a generation. Germany’s frontiers are only in part 
delimited. Theoretically, indeed, they are not finally settled at all, 
for the arrangement by which Russia is to take over part of East 
Prussia, including Koenigsberg, and Poland advances westward to 
the Oder and Neisse, are subject to reconsiderations and revision at 


a subsequent peace settlement. But no provision is made for the 
framing of that settlkement—it awaits the distant day of the 
formation of an effective democratic central Government in Ger- 
many, a necessary pre-condition of a permanent agreement—and 
there can be little doubt that long before thea the fait accompli will 
be accepted as permanent. Nothing has been decided about 
Germany’s western frontiers, regarding which France will certainly 
have claims to register, and Holland may ask for some extension of 
territory to compensate for the damage done to a large part of her 
agricultural land by salt-water inundations. It will be necessary 
for economic purposes, but is still premature, to compute the popu- 
lation (swelled by influxes from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary) which Germany will have to support in her contracted 
territory. 

But territorial losses are the least of the disabilities imposed. 
Politically Germany is to be in subjection for an undefined period ; 
economically she is to be reduced to the level of a second-class 
State. These terms, in words used by the British Prime Minister 
after the Treaty of Versailles was signed, are terrible but just. If 
they were not terrible they would be less than just. And “ terrible ” 
is in fact too strong a word where the impact of the terms on the 
individual German is concerned. He will not be enslaved ; he will 
not starve. Mr. Morgenthau’s plan for converting Germany into 
a purely agricultural country has not been adop:ed, but the Potsdam 
Conference went some way in that direction. A level of produc- 
tion, not exceeding the pre-war level, has been fixed, and not only 
may Germany not go beyond that, but the means of going beyond it 
—all surplus machinery and equipment—are to be taken 
from her, and credited to the Allies as reparations. Her living- 
standard—the average prevailing in European countries other than 
the United Kingdom and Soviet Russia—is fixed equally. The 
production of food, goods and services needed to achieve that 
standard will be permitted, but nothing beyond that will. Demili- 
tarisation through the destruction of all existing military equipment 
of every kind and the prohibition of any sort of military c: quasi- 
military organisation will, of course, be complete ; and equally 
compiete will be the destruction of every industry adaptable to 
war-purposes ; the production of aircraft is naturally forbidden, 
and so is the construction of sea-going ships of any kind ; 
German overseas commerce will have to be carried on under 
foreign flags. The navy, every ship of it, and every ship of the 
merchant fleet have been or will be handed over and dispesed of on 
lines laid down at Potsdam. Germany is to be converted, so far 
as human foresight can secure that, into a nation incapable ct 
waging war. What the range of human foresight is, in view of the 
unimaginable capacities of science for the achievement of destruc- 
tion, no living man can say. The supervision of German labora- 
tories must be ceaselessly and relentlessly rigorous. But no full 
guarantee against the secret development of deadly engines is 
possible. 

So gradually from the Potsdam decisions emerges the outline 
of a new Europe, and a new Germany in the centre of it. All eastern 
Europe, with the possible exception of Greece (about which no 
word has issued from the Conference) must inevitably be domi- 
nated by Russia. Her influence will extend as far west as Berlin 
and further, and what character it will assume remains to be dis- 
closed. The test area may be Poland. A new Government has been 
constituted there, not completely of the character favoured ty 
Russia ; full and unfettered elections on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot (such as have never been held in Poland 
yet) have again been promised, with the pledge that Allied jour- 
nalists shall have full freedom to report on the way in which such 
undertakings are honoured. In the west there will be no similarly 
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predominating influence. Britain, the United States and France 
will all share authority, and Belgium and Holland will stand on 
their own feet as they always have. Between east and west Ger- 
many will be adjusting herself to an existence which economically 
involves rigid control at every point, and politically central con- 
trol, with a considerable and increasing degree of local freedom. 
The German people, it is specifically affirmed, are to be given the 
opportunity to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of their life 
on a democratic and peaceful basis. Democratic self-government 
is to begin, as it should begin, locally —in the municipalities and 
ultimately in the provinces, but not in any future at present visible 
at the centre. There the occupying Powers will retain control, 
administering, so far as possible through German personnel, such 
essentially centralised services as finance, transport and communi- 
cations generally. In this way the aim to administer Germany as 
a unity will be achieved, and at the same time the genuineness of 
democracy will be tested as it manifests itself in regional adminis- 


HIS MAJESTY’S 


R. ATTLEE has completed his administration with laud- 

able promptitude, and his appointments are exposed 
to public contemplation and comment. There has been, and 
will be, no inclination to make the comment unduly critical. 
The best must be believed and hoped of a new Government 
till its acts and words give reason for a different attitude. 
But that does not mean that preliminary assessments must 
be slavishly uncritical; the country has a right to know 
what expectations can reasonably be entertained of its new 
rulers. The new Government is, in fact, largely experimental, as 
in the nature of things it was bound to be. Not many Labour Mem- 
bers have hitherto held office ; those who have are found now 
in positions of importance, and the appropriate positions, in the 
administration. For the rest, junior ex-Ministers have been given 
high responsibilities, and many new men given junior, and in some 
cases senior, posts. Innovation has appealed little to the Prime 
Minister. He has gone back to the large Cabinets of pre-war days, 
with Ministers whose average age is well over sixty ; he, like his 
predecessor, takes the post of Minister of Defence ; the India Office 
is retained ; and despite all the Labour criticism of the division of 
responsibility for housing between four or five Ministers in the 
* previous Government it is divided in the present Government be- 
tween five. Considerable divis:on is clearly inevitable, and much 
will depend on the efficiency with which Mr. Greenwood discharges 
his functions of co-ordination. 

In the matter of personnel the only question is what use Mr. 
Attlee has made of the not too ample material, qualitatively, at 
his disposal ; the loss of specialists like Lord Woolton and Lord 
Leathers is serious. To his choice for the major posts little excep- 
tion can be taken. Mr. Bevin was understood to desire the position 
of Foreign Secretary, and any hesitations about his appointment to 
it will be largely dispelled by the knowledge that he will be sup- 
ported by the ability and long.experience of Mr. Philip Noel Baker, 
attached to the Foreign Office as Minister of State. Mr. Dalton 
was the obvious choice for Chancellor of the Exchequer. The three 
service Ministries are in safe hands, with Mr. Alexander at the 
Admiralty and Lord Stansgate at the Air Ministry with Squadron- 
Leader John Strachey as spokesman for the department in the 
Commons ; Mr. Jack Lawson at the War Office gets a higher 
post than he has so far held, but there is no reason to believe he 
will not be equal to it. Mr. Aneurin Bevan at the Ministry of 
Health is something of an adventure, but there are those who pre- 
dict that he will surprise his critics. Mr. Shinwell and Mr. West- 
wood naturally take the Ministry of Fuel and Power and the Secre- 
taryship of Scotland respectively ; Mr. G. A. Isaacs is understood 
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trations at different levels. No party remotely resembling Nazism 
can be countenanced, but apart from that political activity is not 
banned. Subject always to the requirements of military security, 
freedom of speech, of the Press and of religious institutions, will 
be permitted and the formation of genuine trade unions encouraged. 
Proclamations to this effect have already been issued by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery in respect of the British zone. How Ger- 
many will react to these provisions is not likely to be seen clearly 
for some time. At present the general mood is submission to the 
point of sycophancy. No very aggressive spirit is to be expected 
from a people living as near the hunger-line as Germany will be 
doing till next year’s harvest is reaped. Whether an actually non- 
aggressive, a fundamentally peaceable, spirit can be engendered, 
partly through those processes of re-education in which the Allies 
none too confidently put their trust, is a question that will remain 
long unanswered. Peace may be preserved precariously on some 
other basis, but on none but this can it rest secure. 


GOVERNMENT 


to have been recommended by Mr. Bevin as his successor at the 
Ministry of Labour, and he began well with his intervention in the 
railway negotiations ; Mr. Tom Williams, a miner by origin, takes 
the Ministry of Agriculture on the strength of the experience he 
acquired there as Under-Secretary to Mr. Hudson. 

So far there is small ground for criticism. But there are one or 
two appointments about which doubts suggest themselves. The 
transference of Mr. Chuter Ede from the Ministry of Education, 
where he has been Parliamentary Secretary since 1940, 1s pre- 
sumably due to the feeling that he deserves the reward of a Sec- 
retaryship of State. That may well be so. but the importance ot 
national education to-day immeasurably transcends any personal 
considerations, as Mr. Ede would be the first of all men to concede. 
His whole life has been devoted to education in one field or another, 
as teacher, as official of teachers’ organisations, as local admini- 
strator and, most important of all, as Mr. Butler’s close associate in 
the framing of the great Education Act which is now being put into 
operation. No one, probably, in the House: of Commons has com- 
parable educational experience, and only considerations much more 
compelling than meet the eye could justify Mr. Ede’s translation to 
another sphere. As things are, the whole supervision and adminis- 
tration of national education—public and direct-grant schools, the 
whole range of primary and secondary education, with the new divi- 
sion of the latter into grammar, modern and technical schools, part- 
time education, County Colleges— is to rest on the virgin shoulders 
of Miss Ellen Wilkinson. It can only be hoped they will be equal 
to the burden. Whether such a burden should be put on them is 
a serious question. 

Mr. Ede’s appointment, and some others, seem rather to suggest 
that Mr. Attlee -has deliberately taken the view that past records 
are a disadvantage, and that the men of his choice should make new 
starts in fresh fields. There is admittedly something to be said for 
that principle, but it can easily be carried too far. Another case in 
point is that of Professor Marquand, who enters the House and 
the Ministry for the first time. Mr. Marquand has for fifteen vears 
been Professor of Industrial Relations at Cardiff. but instead of 
going to the Ministry of Labour he is made Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of this office at a time when the whole hope of the maintenance of 
the standard of living depends on an immense expansion of our 
export trade. The Prime Minister needs to divert to that depart- 
ment the best ability at his disposal. It may prove that he has done 
so, but for the moment judgement must be reserved. Rather simi- 
larly Mr. Harold Wilson, a high authority on coal, is sent to the 
Office of Works, and Mr. Hector McNeil, whose experience is in 
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the field of municipal administration, to the Foreign Office. For the 
rest Mr. George Tomlinson should do well as Minister of Works, as 
should Mr. Silkin as Minister of Town and Country Planning, and 
Mr. James Griffiths as Minister of National Insurance. Mr. E. J. 
Williams is a strange Minister of Information, unless his task is to 
liquidate that department, as it well might be. It matters little who 
is Postmaster-General, since administration so largely predominates 


I2I 


over policy in that department, but because its activities touch the 
general public so closely it seems a pity to depart from the almost 
invariable rule that the Postmaster-General shall sit in the House 
of Commons. So the new administration launches into what may 
be smooth or troubled seas. With the King’s Speech next week 
public attention will shift sharply from personnel to policy. By al! 
accounts attention will have plenty to fasten on. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O man’s highest scientific achievement is the discovery of means 
~ for effecting man’s annihilation. That, of course, is an obvious 
comment, and perhaps hardly worth making. But fer the moment 
little more than the obvious can gain currency. It will take some 
time for anyone to settle down to fixed convictions about the atomic 
bomb. This is the period of questions—endless questions. Were 
Allied scientists right in trving to invent an atomic bomb? The 
answer to that is plainly yes ; it was a race between the Allies and 
the Germans, and if the Germans had won—before the war was 
over—we should have been obliterated as Japan is about to be. 
Could the process, when discovered by the Allied scientists,-have been 
kept secret, and if so should it have been? The answer to the first 
question depends on whether even now German scientists, or any 
neutrals, might struggle to the goal they have so long been seeking ; 
if the answer is-that there was a reasonable hope of preserving 
secrecy, then, and only then, the second question arises. The answer 
to that is singularly hard to decide on. The universal horror with 
which news of the discovery has been hailed is altogether wholesome ; 
the more widespread it is and remains, the better. It would seem to 
justify the view that in spitc of the part the atomic bomb may play 
in shortening the Japanese war it would have been better for the 
inventors of the bomb to carry the secret with them to their graves. 
But since the Allied leaders have decreed otherwise we come to the 
next, and crucial, question: Will the invention make for peace or 
war? That no man can tell. What we have to ask is not whether 
a rational human being would ever assume the appalling responsi- 
bility of launching atomic bombs against an enemy country—actually, 
in fact, they are being launched already—but whether a Hitler or a 
Himmler would hesitate. There is not much doubt about that. In 
another war, if there is another war, everything will depend on 
getting the vital blow in first—of course without any thought of a 
declaration of war. In that condition—“ if there is another war ”— 
lies mankind’s one hope of survival. 

* * * * 

Anyone who doubted Pierre Laval’s astuteness will have retained 
few of the doubts after reading the evidence the former Prime 
Minister has been giving at the Pétain trial. He clearly did what 
he liked with the Court, and was able to put a plausible guise on 
every shady transaction he had been concerned in. If his pleading 
can be so superficially effective on behalf of Pétain something a 
good deal more spectacular can be looked for when his own trial 
begins. But the flimsiness of the structure is demonstrated by one 
striking episode. Laval related in detail a conversation he had with 
the Duke of Windsor (then Prince of Wales) in 1935 on the whole 
Abyssinian situation and the proposed Hoare-Laval settlement in 
particular, as a result of which the Prince promised to put the whole 
case before his father, King George V. The Duke of Windsor’s 
immediate denial that on the occasion in question he discussed 
politics at all suggests clearly enough what the credibility of such 
a witness is. But if there was someone still alive to refute this 
particular statement many of the people who might have refuted 
others are dead. 

a * * * 

It is not surprising, in view of the constitution of the present 
Parliament, that the question of an increase in the payment 
made to Members should be raised as a matter of some urgency. 
Actually it is a very difficult problem, with many sound arguments 
to be adduced on either side. It is undoubtedly true that M.P.s 
with a home in the provinces to maintain cannot maintain them- 
selves in London as well on £600 a year, reduced as that sum 
is to little more than £300 by the present incidence of income-tax. 
It is also true that suck Members knew all this when they agreed 


to be candidates, and that the £600 was in any case only meant 
to cover expenses incidental to membership of Parliament, not to 
constitute a Member’s sole, or even principal, source of income. 
None the less, a situation in which many Members are, or soon will 
be, in serious difficulties exists, and the question is how best tc 
deal with it. The obvious method would be to increase the allow- 
ance, which would mean increasing it for some Members whe 
do not need the increase, for it would be objectionably invidious 
to discriminate between recipients; one flat-rate is . necessary. 
Alternatively free postage might be allowed (as it used once to be; 
to M.P.s for all letters on Parliamentary business, and some 
services, such as free typing, might be supplied. Or the present 
allowance, or even a rather lower allowance, might be paid free 
of income-tax. But the real question is whether it is desired tc 
fill the House with full-time legislators, making Parliament their 
profession, and being paid an income based on full-time service. 
In my own view, this would on many grounds be thoroughly un- 
desirable. It is clear that the whole question will have to be facea 
by the Government very soon. 
* * * * 

A number of correspondents have written expressing warm 
approval of the idea of a national shilling tribute to Mr. Churchill, 
and there is no doubt, I think, that if some responsible body of 
persons—of course of all parties—would sponsor it and see the 
project through it would be an immense success. All I could, or 
can, do is to throw the idea out in the hope that it may somehow 
fall on good ground, and bring forth fruit. I cannot, I am afraid, 
become a recipient of subscriptions. 

* * * * 

An American paper has committed itself to the prediction, or the 
surmise, that Professor Laski will be Lord Halifax’s successor as 
Ambassador in Washington. The suggestion appears to exaggerate 
a little the Prime Minister’s gratification at being told by Mr. Laski 
what his position was to be at the Potsdam Conference, and Mr. 
Bevin’s ambition to be pilloried as prime author of a purely political 
appointment. Meanwhile, what with interviews cabled from London 
and articles in American papers, Mr. Laski has—for better or worse 
—assumed the role of recognised expositor in the United States ot 
British policy under the new Government. 

* * * *x 

The question whether King John did or did not sign Magna 
Carta has aroused more interest than many greater matters are apt 
to. My critics have attracted defenders into the field. One declares 
that John did sign, for the dictionary defines the verb “sign” as 
“to mark with a sign, express with one’s signature, initials or an 
accepted mark, as an acknowledgment, guarantee, ratification, &c.” 
Another says he has been told that there exists in the archives of 
Exeter Cathedral a deed of gift for the upkeep of the church at 
Bampton, signed by William I. Well, this is all very interesting ; 
but the matter has now, I think, been adequately explored. 

* * * * 

I mentioned last week Lady Oxford’s habit of invariably writing 
her letters in pencil. G. W. E. Russell, the author of Collections 
and Recollections, and several other similar volumes of essays, 
apparently had the same habit, and confessed that, the flesh being 
weak, he used to write his letters in bed. (Personally, I find the 
habit as repugnant as breakfast in bed; but both, I recognise, are 
matters of taste.) The last letter which my informant on this 
subject received from him asked for a reply, and it was sent in 
the form of some verses of which the last couplet ran: 


“Some must read between the lines 
If others write between the sheets.” 
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THE PRIME MINISTER 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


F I were asked to compare Clement Attlee’s qualifications for the 

Fremiership with those of Prime Ministers of the past, I would 
choose one with whom he has superficially little in common—Balfour. 
I would not press the comparison too far, but I remember that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who served under five Prime Ministers, once said 
that Balfour was the most satisfactory of them all because he was, what 
a Prime Minister in times of peace needs to be, a good chairman. 
Attlee is essentially a good chairman, patient, impartial, adept at 
summing up a discussion and pulling together the strands of a 
diffuse debate. It is that quality more than any other which has 
confirmed him in his leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
and thus brought him to the Premiership. 

He came into Parliamentary life somewhat late, at the age of 
forty, when he was elected fo: the Limehouse Division, which he 
still represents, in November, 1922. Before then, apart from the 
interruption of the first world war, when he served with the South 
Lancashire Regiment and the Tank Corps in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia 
and France, and reached the rank of major, his life had been one 
devoted almost entirely to social service. The son of a Putney solicitor, 
he went to Haileybury, and from there to University College, Oxford, 
where he took a second class Honours in Modern History. After- 
wards he read for the Bar, but did not practice. 

At Oxford his social conscience, which has never left him, was 
aroused by vacational work in a University settlement. When he 
had graduated, therefore, he chose, rather than the normal pro- 
fessional career that would have been expected of him, to live in 
the East End, and to work at Toynbee Hall. He was then a Con- 
servative, but life among the dockers and personal experience of 
their conditions, combined with a great deal of reading of economics 
and membership of the Fabian Society, where, like so many others, 
he came under the influence of the Webbs, converted him to 
Socialism. He became Secretary of Toynbee Hall in 1910, and 
three years later a tutor and lecturer in social science at the London 
School of Economics. Then came the war, and then Stepney made 
him Mayor (in 1919), and again the following year. In 1922 he mar- 
ried. For two years he was Ramsay MacDonald’s Parliamentary 
Private Secretary, and when the first MacDonald Administration was 
formed became Under Secretary of State for War. In the second 
Labour Government he was first Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and then Postmaster-General, and in the interim had 
served on the Indian Statutory Commission which went out to 
India under Lord Simon. He was a hard-working, shrewd, but not 
very prominent, member of it. 

These autobiographical details are not, it must be confessed, very 
exciting. But they are significant if one wishes to reach an under- 
standing of the character and qualities of the first Prime Minister 
of a majority Labour Government. At the age of forty-eight Mr. 
Attlee had behind him, it will be seen, the kind of competent, modest, 
useful public life that distinguishes many men of the professional 
classes who turn to public activities and to a Parliamentary career 
out of a sense of social duty and a desire to serve their country. He 
was liked by his colleagues of the Labour Party, but he had no very 
close friends among them. He was honoured for his integrity and 
respected for his qualities as a workmanlike administrator. He was 
known to be remarkably devoid of personal ambition. Burt he was 
thought of essentially as a sound, safe man, worthy of his place in 
any Labour administration, but unlikely ever to make any challenge 
for the leadership. 

Yet, having been chosen leader in succession to Lansbury in 


1935, he was confirmed in office again and again. Why 
is that? He has none of the obvious qualities of leadership 
At various 


possessed by some others prominent in the Party. 
times the qualifications of Herbert Morrison, Ernest Bevin and 
Arthur Greenwood have been canvassed by sizable and influential 
groups. Attlee does not possess the reputation for organising 
ability, the hold over a mass audience or the backing of a powerful 
and successful organisation like the London Labour Party which 
Morrison enjoys; in a Party dominated very largely in the past 
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(although not nearly so much now) by the trades unions, he has 
none of the great trades union reputation and support that Bevin 
has; he is not so well known in the provinces, nor has he the 
same gift for personal friendships within the Party as Arthur 
Greenwood. Yet he retained the leadership without effort, and 
perhaps without even wanting it passionately, in face of every 
challenge. 

It is the habit of the Parliamentary Labour Party to hold at 
the beginning of each week while Parliament is sitting a meeting 


of M.P.s at which the policy to be followed in regard to forth- ° 


coming business is discussed, debated and voted upon. During 
the years in which the Party was in opposition many of those 
debates were of a violeat and even bitter tone. Members suffered 
from a feeling of frustration and futility. There were personal 
and policy antagonisms between many of them. It is to no small 
extent due to Attlee that most of those antagonisms and differences 
have been dissipated, and that the Party is now united to. an 
extent probably greater than at any time in his history. Watching 
him at these Party meetings, I became conscious to a much greater 
extent than I had ever done in long private talks both of the 
quality of his judgement and of his capacity for invariably getting at 
the essentials of a situation. I can think of no occasion during 
the years I have known him when one could ever feel that 
the effect on his personal position had been a factor of any 
importance in a decision he had reached. It was the recognition 
of these qualities that won him the loyalty of the Parliamentary 
Parties at times when he was much criticised by those who were 
not so regularly in touch with him for lack of what they regarded 
as the attributes of successful popular leadership. 

That he does lack many of those attributes cannot be denied. He 
has little of the usual politician’s gift of making quick friendships. 
He seems to suffer from inhibitions which make it difficult tc 
create warm personal links with those he meets or with an 
audience. His reserve often makes him appear sharp and brusque ; 
he is very apt to seem on the defensive in conversation, so that 
ideas do not flow easily from him, and one sometimes feels in his 
company that even one’s own ideas have suffered from a still- 
birth as soon as expressed. He is a very difficult person to know. 
When he was at the San Francisco Conference a number of 
American correspondents were anxious to meet him informally 
and get to know him. I arranged a small dinner party for this 
purpose. Mr. Eden had been my guest at a similar dinner party, 
Mr. Peter Fraser, the Labour Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
at another. Both were a great success. Eden was frank, informal, 
persuasive, Fraser highly controversial, sometimes pugnacious, but 
immensely warm and friendly. Attlee, although I know he was only 
too ready to be friendly, and had a great admiration for many of 
the men there whose work he knew, never quite succeeded in making 
everyone feel at ease. He answered questions fully and to the point, 
but one felt always conscious of an almost defensive reserve. At the 
end of the dinner one of the Americans came to me and said, “ Well, 
I feel I know a lot more about British policy and the British Labour 
Party, but I don’t feel I know your Attlee at ail.” 

That I think is often true in other gatherings. It is as though 
he were congenitally incapable of revealing his full personality, and 
unwilling to create—as so many politicians do—a public personality 
that will pass muster. This sometimes produces the impression— 
which I am sure is not justified—that he is not interested in other 
people ; suggests a tinge of intellectual superiority which is quite 
contrary to his true character. He is, in fact, remarkably open to new 
ideas, and has a great readiness to make use of younger men of 
talent and special knowledge. 

In his public speaking he suffers a little from the same inability 
to achieve a quick, warm response to others that tends to make him 
rather an aloof figure in small gatherings. The content of his 
speeches is usually excellent, but they have an intellectual rather 
than a human appeal. They are lucid, competent and persuasive, 
but only rarely does he rouse an audience to enthusiasm. In general 
his speeches read better than they sound ; in reading them one is 
often surprised by his gift for phrase making and his talent for an 
epigram. But when the speech is delivered it is often the case that 
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phrases which from another man would raise the roof or dissolve an 
audience in laughter pass scarcely noticed. 

To the office of Prime Minister he brings great if unassuming 
gifts of integrity, moral and intellectual honesty and calm judgement. 
He is not easily upset or forced into ill-considered decisions, and he 
has a great, if not very ostentatious, capacity for welding men and 
women of very different qualifications and experience into one 
team. It is upon team work that he places most stress, and this may 
provide a key to some of his less obvious Cabinet appointments. 
To his office also he brings a very wide knowledge of affairs, an 
understanding of the Empire which was deepened during his period 
as Dominions Secretary, but existed before, and an understanding 
of international problems first displayed when he was among the 
earliest to appreciate the significance of Japan’s Far Eastern ambi- 
tions, and again later during the early days of the Spanish war, and 
demonstrated many times during the San Francisco Conference. As 
Deputy Prime Minister in charge of the War Cabinet during Mr. 
Churchill’s absences abroad, he has also, what, for one who becomes 
Prime Minister for the first time, is perhaps an unrivalled grasp of 
the detail of Cabinet administration. 

He will not be, and I do not think he would wish to be, a Prime 
Minister in the Churchill tradition. But that he brings to the 
post of Chief Minister of the State great gifts of unostentatious 
leadership, administrative capacity, and unbending and _ selfless 
integrity no one who knows him will doubt. High office will test 
him greatly, but he has grown in stature with every new responsi- 
bility he has undertaken ; it is not to be doubted that he will grow 
further in stature to meet still heavier responsibilities. 


THE SECRET OF THE ATOM 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT DINGLE 


each maintaining a separate existence in every portion of solid, 
liquid or gas that exists. Each atom is made up, according to our 
present knowledge, of at least three kinds of particles—electrons, 
protons, and neutrons—and according to their arrangement in the 
atom we have one kind of element or another. 

The general structure of an atom is as follows: At the centre 
there is a “nucleus” containing protons and neutrons only, and 
travelling round it, like planets round the sun, are the electrons. 
These electrons are the lightest of the tbree particles ; a pound of 
them would contain as many as § followed by 29 noughts. Let us, 
for simplicity, call the weight of a single electron one unit. Then 
the proton and neutron weigh each about 1,836 units, so that the 
nucleus of the atom contains almost the whole of its weight. The 
proton has a positive electric charge, and the electron an equal 
negative electric charge ; the neutron, as its name implies, has no 
charge at all. Hence the nucleus of the atom has, on the whole, 
a positive charge, and the surrounding electrons, which are always 
equal in number to the nuclear protons, have all together an equal 
negative charge. The atom, as a whole, is therefore electrically 
neutral. 

One element differs from another simply in the number of these 
protons or electrons. The lightest atom, hydrogen, has one proton 
in the nucleus, and one electron revolving round it. The next 
element, helium, has two nuclear protons and two revolving elec- 
trons ; lithium has three, beryllium four, and so on up to uranium 
with ninety-two of each. There are one or two gaps in this series, 
corresponding to possible elements not yet discovered. The number 
of an element in the series—i.e., the number of protons in its 
nucleus or electrons revolving round it—is called its “ atomic 
number.” 

The number of neutrons in the nucleus is not always the same, 
even for a single element, but it is usually not very different from 
the number of protons. The addition or subtraction of a neutron 
makes no difference to the positive charge in the nucleus, and there- 
fore no difference to the number of negative electrons required to 
balance that charge, but it does affect the weight of the atom. The 
chemical properties of an element are determined almost entirely 
by the revolving electrons, so that atoms chemically identical can 
have various weights. Hydrogen, for example, has two kinds of 


\ LL matter is composed of atoms—tiny systems of particles 
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atoms. In one the nucleus contains a single proton, and in the 
other a proton and a neutron. (This latter is a constituent of “heavy 
water.”) Each atom, therefore, requires only one external elec- 
tron, and the chemical properties of the two are similar, but the 
second atom is twice as massive as the first. These different forms 
of the same element are called isotopes. They are chemically in- 
distinguishable but physically different. 

The atoms of most elements are stable structures, but some of 
the heaviest ones are known to break up spontaneously, emitting 
particles and etherial waves. Uranium and radium are the best 
known of these, and the phenomenon is called “ radio-activity.” In 
a typical case a compact group of two protons and two neutrons, 
called an alpha particle (which is, in fact, the same as the nucleus 
of an atom of helium) is sent out from the nucleus of a radio-active 
atom. This reduces the nuclear charge by two units. Two re- 
volving electrons therefore become superfluous, and electrons also 
(known as beta particles) are sent out with the alpha-particles. The 
atom of the radio-active element is thus reduced in atomic number 
by 2 and so becomes an atom of a different element. The re- 
arrangement of the particles which are left into the normal con- 
figuration for the new element is then accompanied by the emiss:on 
of very hard X-rays (etherial waves) known as gamma rays. 

These naturally-occurring changes throw great light on the struc- 
ture of the atom, but for our present purpose their chief importance 
is that the particles emitted (which come out with very great 
speeds, approaching that of light) can be used as projectiles with 
which to bombard other atoms. The pioneer in this process was 
the late Lord Rutherford. The purpose of doing this is to discover 
more about their structure, and it is in this way, in fact, that the 
neutron was knocked out of the atomic nuclei and its existence 
discovered by Sir James Chadwick. This bombardment of atoms 
has for some time been our chief means of learning the secrets of 
the atomic nucleus. 

In any configuration of these ultimate particles there is a great 
deal of what is called potential energy, of which we know very little 
except that in suitable circumstances it can be converted into 
kinetic energy—i.e., the energy of motion of matter. If we can 
rearrange the particles in an atom, we may release some of this 
energy or, on the other hand, we may have to supply energy in 
order to rearrange it. Both things happen, and it is a matter of 
experiment to determine what occurs in any particular case. The 
earliest known examples of this are concerned with the rearrange- 
ment of the outer electrons in atoms, and the simplest way of 
making such a rearrangemeat is to bring two atoms of different 
substances together and to see what happens. 

Up to the present time all explosives (chemical explosives they 
may be called) have been of this character-—configurations of atoms 
of different elements which need only a slight stimulus to cause 
them to rearrange themselves into different groupings with the 
release of energy. In all suca changes the nuclei of the atoms 
remain unchanged ; it is the energy of the electrons alone that is 
released. There is reason to believe, however, that the potential 
energy in the nucleus itself is enormously greater than that of the 
electrons. We know very little of the forces which hold the nucleus 
together, but we do know that they must be extremely great, for, 
if the ordinary laws of electrical repulsion operated in so minute a 
space, the protons, having no negative charges to keep them in 
place, would repel one another with such energy that the whole 
universe would be shattered. 

Up to the time when research on these subjects became secret 
the most direct way of discovering how to release nuclear energy 
was by experiment. Various atoms were bombarded by various 
particles and the results were observed. Sometimes the particles 
stuck to the atoms hit, and changed them into heavier ones. Some- 
times the reverse occurred, and atoms were broken down into lighter 
ones. In such experiments comparatively few atoms were changed, 
because, owing to the smallness of the nuclei, a hit was a rare 
occurrence ; aiming {s impossible—you fire and hope for the best. 
We can calculate, however, the potential energy released per atom 
in the following way. 

Potential energy has weight, and the weight of an atomic nucleus 
is not only that of the constituent particles but that of the potential 
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ergy of their configuration also. If then an atom is broken into 

), and the sum of their weights is not equal to the weight of the 
riginal atom, the balance is the weight of potential energy, which 
eappears probably as kinetic energy of the atoms produced. The 
energy from one or two atoms may do little harm, but if a way could 
be found of disintegrating even one in a million or less of a tiny 
fragment of substance, the effects might far transcend anything pre- 
viously obtained. So far as can be judged from the information 
available this would appear now to have been done. 

hough we cannot say, apart from experiment, how much energy 
can be released from atomic nuclei, we can set a maximum to it, but 
his 1s sO enormous that it still leaves practical possibilities almost 
infinite. The amount of energy theoretically obtainable from an atom 
is obtained by multiplying its mass by the square of the velocity of 
light. This means that a mass of one gram might conceivably yield 
900 million million million ergs, or units of energy. This would 
be enough to raise 200,000 tons of water from the freezing to the 
boiling-point, and it takes 453 grams to equal a pound. 

The possibility of controlling this vast store of energy depends on 
the discovery of a means of limiting the number of atomic nuclei 
broken up. The energy obtained from a particular single disintegra- 
tion, or “fission” is fixed. It may be that a means of control is 
already known. In‘the break-up of some nuclei it is known that a 
series of changes is started which it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to control, but in other cases the process might be more 
tractable. Certainly the probabilities are that further research will 
show how we can harne*s sub-atomic energy, even if that is not 
already possible. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND 


By A. E. FOOT, Headmaster of the Doon School, Dehra Dun. 
HERE are three hurdles to be crossed before people in England 
can achieve any satisfactory understanding of Indian affairs 
under present circumstances. ‘he first is an active realisation that 
it is their business ; that the ultimate responsibility for the govern- 
ment and the social and economic conditions of the 400 millions of 
people living in India still rests with the British Government in 
Whitehall, the Parliament of Britain and ultimately the electorate 
of Britain ; that a disaster in India is as much the concern of the 
people of Britain as a disaster in Liverpool or Nigeria, and very 
much more their concern than a disaster in Canada or Greece. The 
second hurdle, in this as in any other problem, is to ask the right 
questions about it. The third hurdle—to get the right answers— 
can never even be approached until the first two are passed. 

I have returned to England on four months’ leave after ten years 
in charge of an Indian Public School that was founded in 1935. The 
plan for starting such a school was originally made by the late 
Mr. S. R. Das, an eminent Indian lawyer, who aroused wide interest 
in the project and collected im India the funds with which the school 
has been financed, though-he died in 1928. It was not a Government 
school, and received no financial assistance, though in their private 
capacity eminent Government servants, from the Viceroy down- 
ward, have done everything in their power to smooth the path and 
give all possible help and encouragement. I give this biographical 
note in order to explain how my outlook on Indian affairs is bound 
to be based on the fact that the major part of my social contacts 
and friendships for the last ten: years has been with Indians of the 
educated classes. 

Perhaps the first hurdle may before long be removed by the 
establishment of an independent government in India. Then the 
successes and failures of government in India will no longer be the 
responsibility of the British electorate. But, unless the final change 
is brought about in angry passion, it is unlikely that the cultural 
and economic links between India and England will be less strong 
than in the past. And the nature of the recent discussions at Simla 
indicates that in spite of past misunderstandings there is a deep-seated 
desire on all sides that the conclusion of the 150 years of political 
dependence should take place with a goodwill that has not been 
apparent as long as the discussions were not believed on the Indian 
side to be final ones. But it will still be necessary, if the contact 
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between India and England is to be fruitful and happy, that English- 
men should be able to ask the right questions about India. These 
are some of the wrong ones that are asked at present. They fall 
into three types. 

Type 1 is, I believe, considerably influenced by missionary litera 
ture, and takes the form “ Don’t you have very great problems with 
all the different religions and castes? ” or (more facetious), “ Do y: 
allow the boys to bring their wives with them to school?,” or “I 
suppose it is very difficuli to deal with boys with such a different 
social and religious background?” Type 2 is from people who may 
have liberal tendencies, and who have followed the Indian news 
reported in the English papers: “ What can be done when you have 
the unbridgable gulf between Hindus and Moslems?” Type 3 is 
from high-minded people who, possibly, have retired from a life- 
time of devoted service in India, “Surely you don’t suggest that 
we could cut all our responsibilities and quit India? ” 

Type 1 always is based on the idea that Indians are very peculiar, 
and that their country is pervaded with mystery and glamour. 
Actually, ordinary life in the upper middle-class in India is no 
more different from life in the same class in England than, say, 
life in a French family is different from that in England. Admittedly 
this may only apply to a small proportion of people in India, as the 
general standard of living is so low ; but even if it applies to one 
per thousand, that means the 400,000 people who are most influential 
in the life of the country. Of course, there are some things which 
are relatively unimportant—such as dress, style of cooking and 
serving food, and the way of taking a bath—and it is unfortunate 
that the absence of social contact between British and Indians in 
the past has made these things into a barrier, although many of the 
400,000 conform to western ways even in eatihg and bathing. Actually 
Indian dress and feeding in Indian style with the fingers would 
never have become invested with the disapproval of orthodox 
Englishmen if these had not themselves lacked any desire to make 
social contact with Indians. In many hotels, clubs, officer-training 
establishments, sea-cadet schools, as well as in public schools, there 
are no separate arrangements for members of different castes or 
religions, though often vegetarian food may be chosen, and beef 
or pork will not be on the menu. 

Type 2 question—a most sincere and reasonable one when know- 
ledge of India is based chiefly on English newspapers—gives a 
completely wrong idea of the importance of communal discord. 
There is no doubt about a political gulf between those leaders 
whose distinction in the life of India depends on their political 
leadership of one group or the other; and that the rift appears 
lower down also owing to the rules about communal proportions in 
Government posts. But the anger of, say, a well-qualified scientist on 
losing an appointment to a less qualified competitor who happens 
to be of the religion in which there is a vacancy is easily intelligible, 
but it has nothing to do with any thought of the way in which 
the competitor worships ; possibly neither ever goes near a mosque 
or a temple. And the rift will spread right down to the level of 
students, who may be refused admission to a medical or engineering 
college on account of the Government rules about communal propor- 
tions. But, apart from these economic troubles, people are never con- 
cerned about the religious antecedents of their companions, If 
there were enough scope for able technicians to use their ability, the 
proportions from different communities in Government service would 
not produce a handicap. And if there were enough medical and 
engineering colleges all those who could profit by the training would 
be able to get places. In my time in India, although I have had to 
deal with many human problems, not a single one of them has been 
based on the difference of religion among the disputants. 

Finally, Type 3 question is based on an entirely wrong interpre- 
tation of Indian nationalism. Indian nationalism only demands that 
India shall be ruled by people responsible to India, and not to 
the British Parliament. Indian independence may be achieved in an 
atmosphere of hostility, in which case an Englishman will be as 
unwelcome in India as a Nazi German would be in England—how- 
ever expert a technician he may be. Or Indian independence may 
grow in an atmosphere of goodwill, when competent Englishmen who 
are prepared to serve the Indian Government will be as welcome 
as an English engineer in the Argentine or the U.S.S.R. 
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Indian nationalists, although they often make serious accusations 
against the motives inspiring British rule in the past, and even in 
the present—some of which an independent tribunal would accept 
and some of which would be dismissed—do not really mean to say 
that all Englishmen and their works in India have been bad. But they 
say that, though peace, law and order have been established, vast areas 
have been irrigated, and an efficient system of railways constructed, 
often with vast difficulties, yet in spite of British rule for 150 years 
their country is poor, in low health, undeveloped agriculturally and 
industrially, and that jt is due to the Imperialist system ; that, even 
with the best will in the world, one country cannot satisfactorily 
develop a country six thousand miles away. It can only be developed 
by its own people. The questions to ask are: Why are the peasants 
so poor? Why are their crops so thin? How can industries be 
developed? How can education, roads, public health, scientific 
research and all the other ramifications of government be effectively 
established so that India can fill the place in the world that she 
should occupy? 

Lord Wavell’s government has embarked on an enterprise which no 
government in India has ever embarked on before. It has been at work 
preparing the blue-prints of a national plan. It appears to be pre- 
pared to hand them over to Indian leaders to provide the inspiration 
and driving force to enlist a nation-wide effort for the welfare and 
advancement of her people. And English people of goodwill should 
ask, “ How can we help? If you don’t want us, we have plenty to do 
in our own country and the Colonies, but if you do want us we will 
earn in loyalty to you the salaries you pay us. Our interests as well 
as yours are involved in the standard of life of your people.” 

In fact, in future, as far as England is concerned, the first two 
hurdles, which are so difficult to cross, will no longer be there, 
Indian affairs will be India’s business, and not that of the uninformed 
British electorate ; the questions will be asked by those who live in 
the country and who love it as their mother-land ; Englishmen must 
be willing, to the advantage of India and England, to help where 
they can in answering the questions. But they are not political or 
religious questions. They are concerned with the development of 
the life of a fifth of the population of the world, in all the ways that 
modern science has made possible. 


THE COST OF A CABBAGE 


By H. D. WALSTON 


E have apparently become reconciled to the enormous cost of 
processing and marketing the food that we eat. It does not 
seem to worry us unduly that food for which the British farmer in 
pre-war days received approximately 250 million pounds cost the 
consumer in the neighbourhood of 500 millions to buy in the shops. 
Occasionally, it is true, farmers grumble at the profiteering of the 
middlemen, but as a country we are still content to allow a system to 
continue whereby it costs us about as much to distribute food as it 
does to produce it. If we take specific examples, particularly among 
the perishable foods such as vegetables, the distributive margin is 
considerably above the average. For instance, a cabbage for which 
the farmer has received 13d. will probably cost the housewife 6d., 
and even then that 6d. cabbage is not all fit to eat ; many of the outer 
leaves have to be discarded in the kitchen, and a good deal of the 
rest of it, because of its staleness, lack of flavour, and perhaps because 
of bad cooking, is left behind on the plate or on the dish. (Our 
method of cooking cabbage is so notoriously bad that an American 
diplomat in this country once said that the only way to get any 
water in an English restaurant was to order a dish of cabbage.) But 
it is no use simply saying that the farmers and market-gardeners 
grow bad-quality vegetables, that the middlemen make too big a 
profit, or that the cook does not know her job ; it is the whole system 
that is wrong and that must be reorganised if we are to reduce the 
cost of vegetables and improve the quality of the finished product. 
Under the present system, when the cabbage is fit for cutting 
(cabbage is taken as symbolic of our vegetables, but the same argu- 
ments apply to most others), the farmer cuts the crop and loads it 
on to a lorry or on to rail. Usually this will take place some time 
after it is fit, since little, if any, incentive is given to the grower to 
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market his produce when it is young and tender, and he is, therefore, 
inclined to leave it till the quantity has increased at the expense of 
quality. After loading, it then passes out of his charge, and is 
delivered early the following morning to the wholesaler or com- 
mission agent in, say, Covent Garden. The cabbage has already 
been handled at least five times—once when it is cut in the field 
and put in the bag, then when the bag is loaded on to the cart, a 
third time when it is loaded on rail, a fourth time when it is unloaded 
at the terminus on to the delivery-lorry, and a fifth time when it is 
unloaded at Covent Garden. At Covent Garden it is bought by 
the greengrocer, on whose behalf it is loaded on to another vehicle 
(sixth handling), and unloaded in his own shop (seventh handling). 
If there happens to be a glut of that particular vegetable 
it may never get beyond the wholesaler at Covent Garden, 
in which case it must be disposed of as refuse, the grower receiving 
nothing but a bill for transport and wholesaler’s charges. If it 
reaches the greengrocer it runs the same risk—he may not be able 
to sell it even at a reduced price, but if he does sell it there are still 
at least two more handlings before it finally gets into the consumer’s 
kitchen. It is a very lucky cabbage indeed that gets there within 
less than twenty-four hours after being picked, and it may well be 
forty-eight hours or even longer before it finds itself in the saucepan. 

That is the existing system ; that is why it is not surprising that 
distribution costs are high and that quality is low. So long as our 
main centres of consumption are many miles from the producing 
areas, the difficulties of vegetable-marketing can only be overcome 
by some process of preservation. The modern methods of quick- 
freezing already extensively practised in the United States seem to 
offer a satisfactory solution. By making use of this process small 
quick-freezing centres would be set up in suitable areas to deal with 
the produce of two to five thousand acres of vegetables. These 
would be grown on contract by the farmers, with a planned cropping, 
so that the inflow into the factory would be regular:and the plant 
kept at work throughout the year. This system of growing on 
contract presents no difficulties, since it is a method already adopted 
successfully by canning factories both in this country and in the 
United States. The vegetables thus grown would then be harvested 
at the right time, bonuses being paid for high quality. They would 
be delivered by lorry direct into the factory and would be frozen 
within six hours of being picked. They would be prepared for cook- 
ing, thus saving the housewife a great deal of time and effort in her 
kitchen, and all waste products, such as pea-pods, Brussels-sprout 
stalks, and outer leaves of cabbages, would be dried and ground up 
into valuable cattle-feed. This should pay for most of the costs of 
preparation and would also bring about great saving in transport 
cost, since only the edible matter itself would be transported, and 
the rest left behind. 

The frozen vegetables would be stored in large cold rooms at the 
processing factory, and sent out from there direct to the greengrocers 
once or twice a week. In this way there would be no wastage 
whatsoever, and a large part of the handling (necessary under the 
present system) would be avoided. Finally, the vegetables would 
be delivered in a fresh condition, so that the only reason for loss of 
flavour would be in the cooking itself. This could well be overcome 
by propaganda on the part of the processing factories, which could 
send out with each package recipes for good cooking. There are no 
technical reasons to prevent the vegetables actually being cooked 
before being frozen: all the housewife need then do would be to 
thaw the cooked vegetable and heat it. In this way even the 
handicaps of bad cooking might be overcome. 

Thus it should be possidle to reduce very materially the cost of 
vegetables to the consumer and at the same time to deliver them in 
a fresh, wholesome and palatable state. Equally important, they 
would be delivered in a condition which would reduce almost entirely 
the labour of preparing them, and thus encourage a far greater 
consumption. At the same time, valuable feeding-stuffs would be 
made available to the farmer at reasonable prices, and, most 
important of all from the farmer’s point of view, he would be assured 
of a stable market at specified times of the year. This has obvious 
benefits over present haphazard marketing, whereby he may have to 
miss a period of high prices because no labour is available, and then 
find the crop left on his hands because the market has slumped. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE news has recently been received from Germany that Albrecht 

Bernstorff, who for ten years was Counsellor of the German 
Embassy in London, was executed by the Nazis in March last. 
According to this report, which, I fear, is well substantiated, Bern- 
storff was imprisoned last summer on the charge of being indirectly 
concerned with the conspiracy against Hitler’s life. In the early 
spring of this year, when Himmler realised that a military disaster 
was impending, the Nazis seem to have decided that their own 
departure from the scene should be accompanied by a holocaust of 
those few remaining Germans who had refused to accept the 
Hitlerian gospel. Their decision was governed partly by sheer 
cruelty and partly by a determination to leave behind them no alter- 
native to themselves. Albrecht Bernstorff had from the first dis- 
played singular courage in decrying the Nazi system and in predict- 
ing that Hitler’s policy would once again bring the Reich to catas- 
trophe. He was recalled from London in 1933, since it was well 
known that he made no secret among his many English friends of 
the iniquity of Hitler and his companions and of the dangers to 
which their daemonic energy would expose Europe and the world. 
He was also reckless in his outspokenness, and the many spies who 
hung about the German Embassy must have repeated some of the 
many caustic remarks which he was wont to make. I remember on 
one occasion a group of English people were discussing what type 
of emissary would be most likely to convince Hitler that our patience, 
although great, was not inexhaustible. Bernstorff remained silent 
until his advice was asked for. “I think I know,” he said, “the 
type of person you should send. You should send a sergeant-major 
of the Grenadier Guards.” We were surprised by this suggestion 
and asked him to explain. “ Well, you see,” he said, “the sergeant- 
major could say to Hitler ‘ Stand up, corporal, when I address you. 
And Hitler would stand up.” 

* . * * 

Such sarcastic comments were repeated, and were not at all wei- 
come either to the Reichskanzler or to Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
Bernstorff on nis recall to Berlin was employed for a short time in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, where he was kept under observation. The 
doorkeeper at the German Foreign Office was a fanatical Nazi, and 
would view with the gravest suspicion those members of the staff 
whom he suspected of latent hostility to Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
“bureau.” On their arrival in the morning these noble suspects 
would be greeted with a loud “ Heil Hitle:!” accompanied by a 
glance of the most suspicious scrutiny. For the few weeks that 
Albrecht Bernstorff continued to work in the Foreign Office he would 
invariably reply to this greeting with a cold “Good morning! ” All 
the efforts which his superiors and his colleagues made either to 
protect him or to persuade him to mutter the required shibboleth 
proved without avail. Bernstorff was informed that he must resign 
his position in the German Foreign Office. He did so, and there- 
after became a partner in the banking firm of Wassermann. He 
was one of the very few Germans who had the moral courage openly 
to protest against the Jewish persecutions ; he even for some days 
gave asylum to a Jewish family whom he hid in his flat in the 
Hilderbrandstrasse. The Nazis seem to have hesitated at first to lay 
hands on a man who was so respected in his own country and who 
possessed so many influential friends abroad. With the outbreak 
of war, however, he was, so I have been informed, thrown into a 
concentration camp and subjected to many months’ conditioning. 
He emerged, broken in body but not in spirit. And finally, if the 
news be accurate, he was hanged by the neck only a few weeks 
before the Allied liberation of Germany. His death will be regretted 
by all thos: who knew him to be a good German and a man who 
liked, trusted, and above all understood the British. 

. * * * 


I have often reflected that in the whole of history no generation 
can have suffered quite so much as the German generation which 
is contemporary with my own. Albrecht Bernstorff, for instance, 
was old enough to have known the splendour of the years before 
the first German war, while young encugh not to have realised the 


appalling vulgarity of the Germany of William II. One gloriously 
happy year as a Rhodes Scholar at Trinity College, Oxford, inspired 
him with a clear understanding of our character and ideals. Then 


came the first war and the sad humiliation of defeat; as a young - 


man of only twenty-eight he was sent as representative of 
the German Foreign Office to the Allied Commission of the Rhine- 
land. He would often tell me with what severe self-discipline 
he forced himself to observe with philosophic resignation the huge 
tricolor being hoisted over the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. “I knew,” 
he said, “ that I should become useless to everybody if I once allowed 
myself to be dominated by emotions of rancour and revenge.” He 
believed that if Germany were to accept the inevitable, to carry out 
the Treaty with loyalty and resignation, and to seek gradually to 
rebuild her economic and cultural position in Europe, she might 
acquire a leading place among the civilised Powers. It was thus 
with undeviating courage that he faced the revolution and inflation, 
regarding these misfortunes as consequential to the collapse of 1918. 
Although he realised the many interna! and external difficulties which 
lay in the path of the Weimar Republic, yet he never, until 1933, lost 
faith in a possible democratic and pacific Germany. He was able 
to convince many people, since he was convinced himself ; and his 
hatred of the Nazis was based, not merely on natural horror at their 
methods, but also on deep resentment at their destruction of all 
the hopes that he had formed. 
* * * * 

I have in my possession a litthe manual which Albrecht Bernstorff 
compiled for the instruction and guidance of German Rhodes 
scholars who were about to go up to Oxford. It supplies in a prudent 
form all the practical information which a young German student 
would require. At the same time it contains a most incisive analysis 
of the habits and character of the ordinary British undergraduate. 
In that it was written for the specific purpose of explaining to German 
students what they would find most strange and startling abwut 
British students, this analysis provides, as in a tiny mirror, a remark- 
able picture of the psychological differences between British and 
German youth. He draws their attention to the general tolerance 
of the British undergraduate, to his belief in chivalry and fair play, 
to his doctrine of “live and let Jive” and to his contempt for petty 
falsities and intrigue (Kleinkramerei). “With us,” he writes, “a 
boy who holds views which are not the views of the majority is 
immediately shunned. Not so in England. Any man is allowed to 
think what he likes. That is a frame of mind which we should seek 
to imitate if we are to preserve all the things which Germany has 
acquired in the last decades.” “The young Englishman,” he writes 
again, “is far more an individualist than the young German. The 
reason for this is that he does not worry at all what the outside 
world may think of him.” “The Oxford undergraduate,” writes 
Bernstorff, “ has little sense of social obligations ; it is this casualness 
of social intercourse which is so liable to disconcert the German 
student.” He urges his young countrymen to realise when they go 
to Oxford that the average Briton is governed by instinct rather than 
by reason ; being accustomed to take everything, even himself, for 
granted, he is often irritated, and always bored, by German “ sub- 
jectivity.” The egocentric German habit of constantly relating the 
universe to themselves and themselves to the universe is a morbid 
habit “which may lead us to disaster.” It does not produce indi- 
vidualism, it produces only self-consciousness ; and in so doing it 
diminishes the sense of personal responsibility and tempts the young 
German to surrender in despair to something outside himself—* to 
the State or to a Party.” 

* * a 


These prophetic and illuminating comments were written as long 
ago as 1912. Throughout his life Albrecht Bernstorff strove to 
convince his countrymen that the British theory of the relation of 
the individual to the community was a saner conception than the 
German conception. The precepts which he had learnt at Oxford, 
and which he subsequently expanded and idealised, brought him 
into inevitable conflict with the Hitlerian system. With fine courage 
he defended those principles even in disaster: they cost him his life. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Pheenix.—** Me and My Girl.’”’ At the 


“Kiss and Tell.’ 

Victoria Palace. 
Tuis frail, light-hearted comedy is not decidedly worse than others 
which have been recently successful. Its American provenance 
boded ill, however, and the shadow of that deplorable balderdash 
Chicken Every Sunday threatened in the opening scene rising upon 
a comic House Painter ; but our worst fears were not realised and 
those who can endure half-hours of tedium for the sake of moments 
of amusement will find a scanty ration of contentment in this play. 
It will not be the adolescent caperings of the lovers—I hope— 
that will entertain them, but the clever acting and apt biting juvenile 
cynicism of Master Tony Stockman as Raymond Pringle. This 
child is made sufficiently horrible and real to be truly diverting. All 
the other characters are so pleasantly normal as to fade into the 
personal charms of the actors who impersonate them. 

The revival of that extremely successful musical comedy Me and 
My Girl at the Victoria Palace was greeted with uproarious delight 
by a large audience. It is not for sophisticated palates, but nobody 
could fail to enjoy that truly brilliant song “Lambeth Walk” or 
Mr. Lupino Lane’s effective production of it as the final scene with 
which the first act is brought to a lively climax. In the revival 
the clever clowning of Lupino Lane himself never fails to please 
his faithful audience, and he is more than assisted by the piquant 
verve of Valerie Tandy as Sally. The veteran Mr. George Graves 
does his best with a barren part, but I doubt if, notwithstanding 
the irresistible “ Lambeth Walk,” this musical play will quite repeat 


its previcus success. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


Warner’s and the Odeon.——* Broken 


“The True Glory.’’ At 
“Week-End at the Waldorf.’’ At 


Dykes.’’ Generally released. 

the Empire. 
THE combined team of British and American Service film-makers 
were faced with a formidable task when they set out to produce a 
successor to Desert Victory and Tunisian Victory which would do 
justice to the Allied invasion and liberation of Western Europe. 
Yet The True Glory measures up to its epic subject-matter. The 
basic problem arising with films of this kind is that the raw material, 
the battle-front pictures, are photographed under conditions which 
do not permit of scenario planning. Only when the last gun is 
fired does the narrative line become clear. Yet the film-makers 
have discovered and conscientiously followed a simple method of 
assembly which gives The True Glory, in spite of the vast ground 
to be covered and the complexity of the theme, an advantage over 
both Desert Victory and Tunisian Victory. These two films gave 
us a clear picture of the strategies involved but were less satisfactory 
in their presentation of the human side of war. They gave us a 
picture of achievement rather than of the human means to a 
triumphant end. The True Glory, on the other hand, has chosen 
to present the sweep from Caen to Hamburg in the form of a series 
of episodes, each representing some tactical aspect of the campaign, 
and each contriving also to give a keen impression of the emotions 
of the participants. The scenes chosen from the wealth of combat 
material are particularly those which throw emphasis on the indi- 
vidual contribution of the fighting man, and these are sup- 
ported in the sound-track by comments from front-line men and 
women drawn from every corner of the Allied world, with Eisen- 
hower mixed up comfortably amongst the narrators from Lancashire 
and Brooklyn. 

Each man speaks of something he knew and felt, so that in con- 
tributing his anecdote about spear-heads over-running maps, or 
his joke about recruiting pamphlets, or his simple homely description 
of some moment which will gravely adorn the history-books of the 
future, he speaks with the authority of the expert and the 
unschooled eloquence of the eye-witness. Moreover, the individual 
scenes and comments are so ingeniously chosen and woven together 
that The True Glory does constitute a piece of balanced history. 
This in spite of maps over-embellished with romantic emblems 
and a linking, impersonal commentary which makes the astonishing 
mistake of trying to give events importance by describing them in 
the archaic phrases of bad, pseudo-Shakespearean blank verse. There 
appears to me to be only one serious omission from the film. Why 
no mention of the D-day weather reports and of General Eisen- 
hower’s truly momentous decision to proceed in spite of the un- 
favourable conditions? 

Broken Dykes, the M.o.I. monthly release, provides a_ brief 
supplement to The True Glory in that it depicts with artistry and 
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feeling the ordeal of the inhabitants of bombed Walcheren and the 
stoicism and even humour with which Dutch families flooded from 
their homes by the necessary demolitions of the R.A.F. have joined 
the army of Europe’s displaced persons. John Ferno, who made the 
film, will be remembered for his shots of peasants in Spanish Earth, 
and here again he has succeeded in investing his interior groupings 
and individual heads with the qualities of a whole people. 

In Week-End at the Waldorf we meet again the familiar device 
of a great modern hotel used to provide both scenic backgrounds 
and dramatic continuity for a group of episodes which range from 
farce to tragedy. The dialogue is witty and the occasional dis- 
jointedness outweighed by some good comedy from Walter Pidgeon 
and some agreeable sentiment from Lana Turner and Van Johnson. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


EaSILy the most important of the August recordings is that by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 97 in C major (H.M.V. DB 6222-4). This 
beautiful symphony is one of the famous Salomon set which Haydn 
wrote for London, and it is to be hoped the complete set will be 
recorded. Haydn was once declared by the late Arnold Bennett to 
be “a back number,” which is an example of the danger run by 
literary men making dogmatic statements on artistic matters outside 
their own province, for Haydn will never be a back number so long 
as music lasts. 

Something of a novelty is the Arthur Sullivan overture “ Overture 
di Ballo,” a lively piece in the Italian manner with a Rossiniesque 
crescendo towards the conclusion, well played by the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra under George Weldon (Col. DX1200). 
Extracts from musical plays rarely survive isolation as gramophone 
recordings since they depend so much upon the visual glamour of 
their stage settings: “ Tomorrow” and “ Life Begins Anew ” from 
Sweet Yesterday, sung by Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth, are no 
exception ; but in any case these make a bad choice, the number 
that deserved recording was Morning Glory, sung by Webster Booth 
and _ chorus. It is characteristic both of impresarios and 
recording companies that they rarely know when they have a good 
thing or the opposite. 

Four Chopin recordings by Jose Iturbi: Fantaisie Impromptu in 
C sharp minor Op. 66 and Waltz in D flat Op. 64 No. 1 (H.M.V. 
DA1848), and Waltz in C sharp minor Op. 64 No. 2 and Mazurka 
in B flat Op. 7 No. 1 (H.M.V. DAr1849) are good examples of a 
type of virtuoso playing I do not admire. The notes are there 
but not the meaning, they are not felt and the rubato is capricious 
and unconvincing. 


THE BLIND GIRL 


Tuey tell me the leaves are green, the small trees pliant. 
“See how they sway” they say—then pause and fidget, 
and I can feel the ripples of their awkwardness 

breaking against the vulnerable shores of my mind. 

They tell me the grass is live and warm and short ; 

now it lies lank and limp against my hand, 

I feel its weariness on a summer’s day. 

But flowers are good to touch and sweet to smell. 


They tell me the nights are long and dark, unfriendly, 
and think it queer when I smile at them and their talk. 
How can they, who have smelt the clean night air 

after the unsubtle smells of day 

think that the night is alien? I know 

that darkness is a sweet and friendly thing. 

And Iam happy. I touch and learn all day. 

I hear the clouds pass, and I smell the sun. 


Only hidden pity makes me sad, 

when strong unspoken sympathy and love 

bring the knowledge that I am one apart. 

I am a blind girl, and I pity them. 

They are unsure, too wise, and too bewildered. 

They can see with their eyes ; I with my mind. 

They search for things I know they will never find. 
What they search for I have deep within me ; 

quiet knowledge, sweet and deep contentment— 

only such knowledge comes to the hurt, and the blind. 


. JupyTH MONNICKENDAM. 
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HOW P.R. WORKS 


Sir,—I am enclosing an extract from to-day’s Times headed “ How P.R. 
Works.” It deals with the details of the polling for two members for 
Cambridge University, showing on the “ first count” the following votes 
cast for the five candidates : — 


Votes. 
K. W. M. Pickthorn ... 10,202 
BT PE ac wcccssnces §,041 
H. Wilson Harris .... 3.594 
if er 2,238 
E. L. Howard-Williams 1,036 


We are informed in the Times extract that the “quota” number of 
votes sufficient to secure the election of a candidate is 7,364, and that after 
the “fourth count ” under the P.R. system, the position of the candidates 
was as follows: — 


Votes. 
K. W. M. Pickthorn 7,364 ' . 
H. Wilson Harris» ....... 6,556 |} Elected 
i. S| Aer 5,745 
tI, ‘sutamnisiuseead mueconeenn Nil 
E. L. Howard-Williams Nil 
Not-transferable 2,426 


As set out in the Times, the P.R. figures have been arrived at by a com- 
plicated process suitable as a task for Senior Wranglers. Could the 
Spectator, therefore, enlighten its readers how P.R. works, and also how 
the “quota” figure of 7,364 is arrived at in this case?—Yours, &c., 
Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHAW. 


[The process is undoubtedly complicated, but the procedure can be 
broadly indicated. As there are two members to be elected each voter 
indicates by the figures 1 and 2 (instead of the crosses customary in a 
2-member borough constituency) the two candidates he desires to see 
elected, in order of preference ; he can if he likes put the figures 3, 4, 
etc., against as many other candidates as there are. In a 2-member con- 
stituency any candidate securing one-third of the total number of votes 
plus one must necessarily be elected (because since less than two-thirds of 
the total votes remain it is impossible for two other candidates to beat him). 
This two-thirds + 1 is known as “the quota.” At Cambridge it worked 
out at 7,364. Dr. Pickthorn got 10,202 votes, which was 2,838 more than 
he needed to secure election. The 2,838 were therefore divided up among 
the other candidates, in accordance with the second preferences marked 
on the Pickthorn papers, 1,135 going to Harris, 354 to Hill, 762 to Howard- 
Williams and 87 to Priestley. Since even with these additions no~tandidate 
except Pickthorn reached the “ quota,” the lowest candidate was eliminated 
and his votes distributed as indicated by his second preferences, 503 of 
them going to Hill, 476 to Harris and 110 to Priestley. Finally Hill was 
eliminated, and his votes distributed in the same way, 1,371 of them 
going to Harris and 507 to Priestley. It will be seen that the “ first count” 
figures are fallacious. C may, as in this case, have an initial lead over 
B, but B may more than neutralise it by his second preferences. In 
other words, more voters wanted C to have the first seat than B, but 
many more voters wanted B to have a seat than C. Many more wanted 
A and B than A and C; many more wanted D and B than D and C; 
many more wanted E and B than E and C. As a consequence B was 
elected with a comfortable margin. This, it should be made clear, is 
rough explanation of the working of the system, not a defence of it (E 
and O E).—Epb., The Spectator.| 


Sir,—Many of us would be grateful if you could please explain one point 
in the Cambridge University voting. The table of details in The Times 
of August Ist shows that on the first count Dr. Pickthorn had a surplus 
of 2,838 votes over and above the quota necessary for his election ; and 
these were then distributed in accordance with the second preferences 
shown on these votes. 1,135 were allotted to you, Sir, 854 to Dr. Hill, 
762 to Commodore Howard-Williams, and 87 to Mr. Priestley. But 
surely the point is “ How was it decided which 2,838 of Dr. Pickthorn’s 
votes were the surplus votes to be distributed?” Presumably, had an 
entirely different lot of 2,838 votes of his been chosen as the surplus 
votes, then the second preferences might well have been entirely different? 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN PALMER. 

Oxshott. 

[The proportion which Dr. Pickthorn’s surplus of 2,838 bore to his 
total of 10,202 was calculated. Then the whole of his votes were re- 
examined and all credited to the various candidates indicated by the 
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second preference markings. Each 
adjusted by applying to it the fraction 


candidate’s allocation was 
2,838 


10,202.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


THE NEW CHAPTER 


Sir,—In your leading article “The New Chapter,” you refer to the 
“limited degree” to which Mr. Ernest Bevin possesses a working know- 
ledge of international affairs. But is this rue? From my own knowledge 
of Mr. Bevin I should say the exact contrary is the case. He goes to the 
Foreign Office with a knowledge of world affairs different in kind from 
that of Mr. Eden, but hardly less extensive. No one would deny Mr, 
Eden’s great knowledge ; certainly no one who has at any time worked 
with him. But it is of a kind largely comparable to that possessed by 
the permanent heads of the Foreign Office, Sir Alexander Cadogan, for 
example. Mr. Eden is a superb diplomat, but his training, his experience, 
his contacts and his specialised diplomatic knowledge are all very much 
akin to those of the last Foreign Office officials. 

Mr. Bevin’s knowledge of international affairs—a very wide and pro- 
found knowledge as I know from past discussions with him—is of a 
different kind admittedly, but no less valuable for that. It was acquired 
in the first place through much experience of international trades union 
and Labour movement affairs, but it has been added to greatly by study 
and travel. Because of his reputation in other fields these interests were 
apt to be overlooked in the past, but they are of easy understanding. | 
well remember a few years before the war persuading him to talk on 
international affairs to a small group of newspaper men and others. He 
had then just returned from a world tour. At the end of the meeting an 
American journalist said to me “I never remember meeting a man who 
gave me such a feeling of seeing the world as a whole and as a practical 
statesman.” 

In a book of mine “ War By Revolution,” published five years ago, | 
wrote, after urging that Mr. Bevin should be appointed to the Foreign 
Office in the National Government: “ With that vision of the people’s 
place in world affairs which he so greatly possesses, and that understanding 
of world problems which he so frequently shows, he would bring to the 
Foreign Office a new and authentically democratic inspiration, combined 
with a toughness in negotiation admirably adapted to the needs of the 
day.” I think that now, five years later, time will very quickly prove the 
correctness of that judgement.—Yours, etc., FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 

3 Essex Court, Middle Temple, E.C.4. 


LABOUR AND “BRETTON WOODS” 


S1r,—The outcome of the general election has left with the Labour Party 
the responsibility of deciding whether this country shall or shall not ratify 
the Bretton Woods Agreement—an issue associated directly with our 
national determination to pursue an internal full employment policy. I 
do not envy Dr. Hugh Dalton his task, but clearly, if past Labour pro- 
nouncements are to be honoured, he must throw out the “ Final Act.” 

The Labour Party pamphlet Full Employment and Financial Policy, 
which was endorsed by the 1944 conference, states roundly that “ there 
must be no return to the gold standard,” and adds, sensibly as I think, 
“it cannot be in our own interests, or in anyone else’s, to join in a policy 
of collective suicide.” 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, in the debate on the Finance (No. 2) Bill shortly 
before the dissolution, was even more emphatic. He declared: “I take 
the line, and my Party takes the line, that neither directly nor indirectly 
will we again be anchored to gold in any circumstances.” 

If words mean anything, how can Mr. Dalton commit us to a project 
which, almost at once, would involve fixing a new gold parity for the 
pound sterling, spelling gradual disintegration of the prosperous sterling 
bloc, whilst providing absolutely no guarantee whatever that we could 
insulate domestic from external economy—the cornerstone, as I see it, 
of any full employment policy?—Yours, &c., 

33 Crooked Usage, N.3. ANTHONY PHitip KiELy. 


EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES 


Sir,—In the comments in your issue of July 27th under the heading 
“Education in the Colonies,” you describe the issue that divided the 
majority and the minority of the Elliot Commission on Higher Education 
in West Africa as one of detail and not of principle. You then record 
your satisfaction that the standards of education in the Universities in 
the Colonies are to be as high as those in the United Kingdom. It is 
this consideration that makes the question of one University for West 
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Africa against three University Colleges in Nigeria, the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone a matter of principle and not detail. It will be difficult 
enough in all conscience to attain anything approaching University 
standards in West Africa during the lifetime of the present generation. 
These standards will depend upon the standards of the teachers. If these 
are to be divided up into three separate groups, living many hundreds of 
miles apart from each other, and each dependent upon the good will of 
the Government of the Colony in which their particular University College 
is located, the task of maintaining real university standards will be well 
nigh impossible. Even a reasonable degree of academic freedom of dis- 
cussion, and comment, the second factor likely to have a great bearing 
upon standards, may well be prejudiced. The fact that the university 
colleges are to be divided not only territorially but also largely but not 
entirely by groups of subjects will further, under present-day conditions 
in West Africa, endanger standards by fortifying that tendency towards 
excessive technical specialisation which the divisions between the great 
specialist departments, the only other available source of advanced know- 
ledge, already foster. I notice that your comments are introduced by the 
words “ As to Nigeria.” Were they perhaps based on the idea that the 
proposals related only to one Colony and not to four separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from each other?—Yours very truly, 
44 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


ETHIOPIA AND THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


$1r,—Professor Bentwich does not like my suggestions for the disposal of 
Eritrea ; but he also very seriously misrepresents them. In respect of 
the flattish semi-desert Muslim tribal areas, contiguous to the Sudan and 
homogeneous with its tribes, my suggestion is to transfer them to the 
Sudan. They have never formed part of Ethiopia (in spite of the oft- 
repeated myth to that effect), though they were sometimes claimed and 
constantly raided by the Negus. 

Keren, which should be similarly transferred, is equally non-Ethiopian 
and non-Christian, and its inhabitants, town and tribe alike, very strongly 
prefer this proposal to the prospect of rule from Addis Ababa. 

In respect of the Eritrean Plateau, I have suggested that this, together 
with Massawa, its natural port, should be transferred to Ethiopia and placed 
under the Emperor’s sovereignty. He would thus enjoy the completest use 
of his port of Massawa (although it has not been under Ethiopian rule, 
for one moment, since the early sixteenth century). At the same time, I 
cannot think it wise or humane to hand Asmara and the other modern and 
fully civilised towns of the Plateau, together with their European-standard 
public services and their habituation to law and order, to the savage 
anachronism which is Ethiopian rule in the adjacent Tigria province today. 
If, therefore, some member of the United Nations (which, Imperialist 
or not, I should much prefer not to be Great Britain) can be found to 
administer for some years the Eritrean Plateau and the Tigria on behalf 
of the Emperor and with his name and authority, it would be a solution 
with almost every advantage. It will, however, not satisfy those who 
hasten to support every Ethiopian claim, however absurd, and seem to 
take too little thought for the welfare of the inhabitants themselves. 

Regarding Somalia, I favour the proposed “United Somalia,” but 
only on the condition that everybody will play. If they won't, it is 
useless to pursue it. But in no event should I approve the attachment 
of the Muslim Ogaden to Ethiopia, who conquered it only in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. Here, too, I suggest that the preferences 
and well-being of the inhabitants should prevail over purely dynastic 
claims.—Yours faithfully, STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 

Ling House, Dominion Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Sin,—It appears that Mr. Bentwich is over-simplifying his case when 
he criticises the solutions put forward by Brigadier Longrigg as anti- 
Ethiopian and Imperialist. I have discussed the problem of the Alto 
Piano of Eritrea with several prominent Ethiopians and they were mostly 
inclined to agree that for some considerable time to come Ethiopia was 
ready neither politically nor economically to take over such extended 
responsibilities. A trusteeship of the whole Tigrenean peoples under the 
Emperor’s sovereignty for some definite period is a solution that cannot 
be dismissed quite so lightly. 

Let us be realistic. The word “ imperialism ” implies exploitation either 
for strategic or commercial purposes. There should be little danger of 
the latter in either Eritrea or the Ogaden as the riches available in either 
are negligible. The only question of strategic importance is the Port 
of Massawa. In this world of totalitarian wars it is unrealistic to pretend 
that these major questions of national security can be solved piecemeal. 
Such problems will, we hope, be dealt with by the new schemes of 
collective security now being sponsored by the Great Powers. 

There is little doubt that the Muhammadan tribes of the area between 
Keren and the Sudan look westward to their co-religionists rather than 
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to the Ethiopians. The Copts of the Highlands do, on the other hand, 
have their cultural ties with Ethiopia and, in the end, it is probable that 
they will be incorporated with the Southern Kingdom whose rulers are 
Christian. They themselves, however, are very mixed in their views at 
present. Material well-being is not everything but it remains a first 
demand. To hand over the Tigrenea-speaking Eritreans immediately to 
the Ethiopia of the moment, so occupied with her own grave problems, 
would be to deny them the schools, hospitals and the degree of personal 
freedom and justice which they are just learning to appreciate. This 
appreciation is more constructive than the crude political ideas of the 
politically ambitious, semi-educated minority to be found in Asmara and 
Addis Ababa. A temporary trusteeship might well answer this problem, 
giving the Eritrean Copts the best civilisation has to offer without offend- 
ing the national pride of our Ethiopian friends. With the advantage of 
more years of education Eritrea would join with Ethiopia as an equal 
partner and not as a backward province, for it must be remembered that 
Eritreans have never been given educational facilities by the Italians. 
Lastly, let us beware, in our efforts to avoid imperialism in ourselves, 
not to encourage it in others. There is no doubt that many Ethiopians, no 
doubt unconsciously, are imperialists. I do not blame them—Europe is to 
blame—but imperialism exists in Addis Ababa and a sentimental gesture 
of handing over thousands of ignorant peasants, largely done to salve 
our uneasy conscience towards our Ethiopian friends and without due 
consideration of the legitimate interests of more backward peoples, might 
be harmfu! to Ethiopia herself as well as to the other races concerned.— 
Yours, &c., Puitie S. MUMFORD 
(Formerly Public Information Officer, Eritrea). 
Farley Green Farm, Albury, Nr. Guildford, Surrey. 


WHY IT HAPPENED 


S1r,—Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s forceful analysis of “causes” makes good 
reading ; but I rather think that the determining motives of millions of 
electors were less ideologistic and more mundane than Mr. Lindsay sup- 
poses. There is a general belief that war-time wages can, and should, 
be paid in perpetuity ; a hatred of the high taxes on beer and tobacco, 
and a still greater hatred of income-tax ; and a widespread supposition that 
a Labour Government will keep up wages, bring down taxation, and 
generally provide more for the pockets of the voters. 

Mr. Lindsay and his colleagues must now face the invidious task of 
dissipating these comfortable fallacies by uttering uncomfortable words 3 
and it will be equally disastrous for the Government either to do this 
or to refrain. (Mr. Dalton has braced himself to administer the first 
cold douche.) When Mr. Lindsay refers to the “ sweep of the majority,” 
one may ask, What majority? If the Tory and Liberal totals are come 
bined, the Socialists prove to be in a minority of about 230,000, entitling 
them to no more than 300 seats in the House. The Government’s majority 
is therefore fictitious, and the Extremists who have hinted at high-handed 
methods would do well to remember this.—I am, &c., T. D. Lowe. 

Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Sir,—As a recently retired Head of a Grammar School Preparatory 
Department, may I reply to Miss Wilmshurst’s very practical letter 
with the records of some twenty-five years’ research work on the subject 
of Primary School numbers? The work of the children admitted to 
the middle and upper part of the schoo’ from the over-large classes 
of Elementary Schools and the badly graded classes under untrained 
teachers in the uninspected Private Schools show the unmistakable 
drift that is going on therein. Yet, with 35 per cent. admitted to the 
enabling conditions as beginners in the Preparatory Department (twenty- 
five to a teacher), 35 per cent. from Elementary Schools and 30 per cent. 
from Private Schools, 96.7 per cent. have achieved Secondary Education 
over a perio® of twenty-seven years, following through to universities 
in England, France and U.S.A., together with Secondary, Technical, 
Agricultural, Domestic Science and Physical Training and Art Colleges. 
The children were drawn from a great variety of home circumstances, 
and are following a great variety of callings. 

Such schools, with the individual methods and project activities now 
being demanded as if they were something new, offer the tangible 
solution to the “Slum conditions of mental training” in the State-aided 
Primary Schools, which cannot avoid the drift in character training 
and the shallowness of academic training that are so justly complained 
of. By extending instead of closing such Preparatory Schools, allying 
with them children from the over-large classes of the State Primary 
Schools, we should at once have begun a reduction in class numbers 
and a levelling up from the foundations. As it is, such departments are 
to be closed under the very Education Act whose aims they have made 
alive, namely, Secondary Education for all who can benefit (96 per cent.), 
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equal opportunities for all (and the enabling conditions for seizing 
them, with proof that they have been seized), happiness in achieving, 
and levelling up as a result of the process (both academic and social). 

Furthering my researches in the Home Counties recently, I find 
modern teachers and students depressed at the inadequacy of the 
primary reform, “ancient” teachers apathetic,: parent-teachers indignant, 
while the type of teachers we aim at refuse to abandon their principles 
of education in primary schools without the enabling conditions, yet 
these they would serve in preference to a privileged class who are 
already benefiting by them. 

It is to our foundations that we must look for reform, to better 
liaison work between Inspectors, L.E.A.s, Educational Associations and 
schools, and until they are forthcoming for the primaries, so long will 
our senior education prove disappointing end “equal opportunities for 
all” fail to be seized. The teachers are not lacking for the primaries. 
They are drifting away from a national scheme which is crying for 
their principles and practices to Independent Schools which enable the 
practising of these principles. Public opinion is being roused for these 
Primary children where L.E.A. enterprise fails. Such opinion needs 
enlightenment as to how and why the needs should be met, now, at 
the beginning of the new era.—Yours faithfully, Outve M. Wyatt. 

Beau Site, Hillesdon Road, Torquay. 


RED CLYDESIDE? 


S1r,—There is a general impression in England that Glasgow is a city of 
the extreme left-wing in politics, and the term “Red Clydeside” is fre- 
quently applied to it. An analysis of the votes cast in the General Elec- 
tion shows how erroneous is this idea. With the exception of Liverpool, 
Glasgow revealed a more conservative tendency than any of the chief 
industrial centres in England, and presents itself as a mild pink compared 
with Manchester, Sheffield, and the 62 London Boroughs. These are 
the results put crudely and with decimal points omitted. In Liverpool 
for every 100 votes cast 44 went for Mr. Churchill’s Government and 
56 against. In Glasgow the figures were 43-57; Newcastle 40}-59} ; 
Birmingham 39-61; Manchester 38-62; Sheffield and the London 
Boroughs 37-63. 
For those interested I give the detailed figures. 


Per cent. of 
anti-Govt. 
Votes to 
Votes Pro. Anti- Votes 
Cast. Govt. Govt. Recorded. 
Liverpool ...... 298,217 130,416 167,801 56.3 
Glasgow ...... 416,280 177,063 239,217 57.4 
Newcastle ...... 137,493 55,657 81,836 59.5 
Birmingham ... 460,407 180,400 280,007 60.8 
Manchester ... 323,573 123,136 200,437 62.3 
Sheffield ...... 225,918 83,313 142,605 63.1 
London _...... 1,376,619 503,684 872,935 63.4 
—I am, yours, &c., 
Glasgow. HassaL HANMER. 


LORD SAMUEL’S EPIGRAM 


Sir,—In The Spectator of July 20th Lord Samuel’s epigrammatic phrase 
on Campbell-Bannerman is quoted with appreciation: “His premiership 
was common-sense enthroned.” I wonder who remembers Benjamin 
Jowett’s characteristic comment when Campbell-Bannerman went to repre- 
sent England at the Peace Conference at the Hague: “I have no doubt 
he will regale them with glimpses into the obvious.”—Yours faithfully, 
Avonwick, South Brent, Devon. ARNOLD HYDE. 


“ FRATERNISATION” ~~ - 


S1r,—I write to challenge the implication in “Serving Officer’s” letter 
that to frequent brothels is to “ be human.” 

Surely “human” nature, as contrasted with “animal” nature, implies 
the power to control and direct physical appetites by mind and spirit. 

Commercialised prostitution involves: (1) the deliberate divorce of the 
sex function from its purposes of love-fulfilment, and of procreation. 
(2) the use of other people, at their great cost, as a means to purely selfish 
ends. I submit that this is not a human, but a sub-human standard of 
conduct. 

The phrase “human nature being what it is,” should be used, not to 
excuse man’s frailty, but to explain the conduct of thousands of our men 
who, in obedience to social, or religious, or personal principles, choose 
the truly “human” way of controlled living.—Yours faithfully, 

N. WHELPTON, 


9, Brunswick Square, Hove, 2. Moral Welfare Worker. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I SPENT an afternoon this July in going over the first of the rural colleges 
(new style) situated within the aura of Cambridge. A party of us went 
there from a neighbouring county for the sake of imitation: such colleges 
are likely to be multiplied. The county councils are interested, and even 
farmers are sitting up and taking notice. The central idea is to provide 
a senior elementary school of an extra spaciousness compared with the 
old and greater scope for the rural bias, and at the same time to provide 
culture and amusement for adults. The school ends in the afternoon and 
the culture begins towards evening, when music, drama, debates, games, 
common room recreation and lectures of many sorts have free play. This 
double use demands a new sort of architecture to which American but 
not as yet British architects have paid proper attention ; and great success 
has been reached in internal arrangements, though it is difficult to make 
the traditional eye approve of the exterior, with its flattened roofs and 
queer windows. It is a really marvellous tribute to a comparatively new 
venture that a good quarter of the complete population of the villages 
within its orbit take some share in the college’s activities. The weakness 
seemed to me to lie in the turning, so to say, of the rural bias. Gardening 
and farming and the rural crafts, carpentry excepted, seemed to me to 
receive less encouragement than, say, the drama or debatings. However, the 
central idea is admirable and will certainly be widely followed. I hear of 
cheap offers of land, if not such magnificent free gifts as this Cambridge 
memorial to Mr. Chivers. 


A Vanishing Bird 

Not long since, a tired land-rail or corn-crake descended into St. James’s 
Park before proceeding on its migration. The event was the more sur- 
prising as the bird grows sadly rare. It is one of the victims of the new 
farming and of more extensive draining. The earlier cutting of grass 
destroys its nests or nesting places, and already superstitions about the 
habits of the bird find vogue, especially about its refusal to take wing. 
The truth is, I should say, that it will seldom rise a second time, though 
it is easily flushed once. In earlier days it was very common in bends 
of the Ouse, in wet land by the Wey, in Pembrokeshire marshes, and not 
least in Northern Ireland, where, I believe, it is still fairly numerous. 
It is probable that the great multiplication of moorhen-(which will destroy 
the clutches even of wild duck) has made competition too difficult. 


Honied Sources 

The bees have been providing a good quantum of honey. The sun 
which makes them desirous of gathering pollen and nectar, and the damp 
which makes the sweetness in flowers available, have been vouchsafed in 
reasonable mixture. It has been said, quite falsely, that bees are wont 
to restrict themselves to one sort of flower. One suggestive example of 
the contrary truth has been noticed by Northern beekeepers. Heather 
honey, the least mixed as a rule of all honeys, is different from all other 
honeys in several particulars: in a reluctance to leave the comb and an 
absence of crystallisation. Of recent years—or so I am assured—the 
immense increase of the rosebay willow herb in the North, as well as 
elsewhere, has persuaded the bees to gather from both-erica and epilo- 
bium ; and the fact is made plain to the beekeeper who retains any of 
his own honey by its quick crystallisation. My own bees have owed 
much to the flourishing of the white clover near their hives. Apple and 
lime and heather may give the standard bouts of honey-flower ; but there 
is no better standby for the bee-master as for the farmer than wild white 
or Dutch clover. America, I understand, is clamouring for the seed to 
arrest denudation, that prime enemy of civilisation. 


In My Garden 

The strange heresy, or creed, that the gardener should dispense with 
the spade or fork is again coming to the fore ; and when it is preached 
by so technical, same and suggestive a paper as the Field it cannot 
be rejected out of hand. The alternative method is to spread compost 
on the surface and to plant and sow through it. Photographed crops are 
shown to illustrate the superior success of the method, which, with 
other allied virtues, ensures the close juxtaposition of manure and root, 
and does not revive buried weed-seeds. At the same time the value for 
fertility of certain weeds is ermphasised. In the case of potatoes that 
must be earthed-up later, the method is logical enough ; and, after all, 
farmers who use sheep as “golden feet” used always to plough as 
shallowly as possible where sheep had been hurdled. Any gardener can 
at least try this new method ; and it is always an amusement to the good 
to keep experimenting. W. BeacH THOomMas. 
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We used to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
Save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many people who for years have held 
Whiteway’'s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning 
: ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 

by RSS SS ; our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite 
U.N1.0 . cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY makes his economic sections very ineffective. The belief ig 
nationalisation as a panacea is naive, but it is not likely to be shakea 
by the naive criticism it gets here. Monopoly has its dangers, but 
- ‘ in what way are they lessened by the monopoly being private? Mr. 
Semi-Realism Hill, in form, admits this, but he writes as if the English public 
Democratic Realism. By A.C. Hill. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) utility company were, in fact, a highly competitive organisation like 
a manufacturing concern. The Socialist case for nationalising those 


Tuts is a book which combines the useful and the maddening in 
about equal proportions. With Mr. Hill’s object it is impossible 
not to have great sympathy. Political controversy and exposition 
is at the moment at a low level. Many important questions are 
not so much discussed as shouted about; many very doubrful 
propositions are treated as if they were axioms, beyond question- 
ing by any rational man. This deficiency in the critical spirit may 
have very awkward national consequences, for the public is being 
encouraged in mental laziness, in national and class complacency 
and in the disregard of some truths—such as that the world 
does not owe this country, or even the workinz classes of this 
country, a good and easy living. Mr. Hill has some relevant and 
sensible things to say about this attitude, and he makes some good 
points on more debatable issues. 

He is, for various reasons, only moderately interested in the 
growth of equality, which is a matter of choice; he is also con- 
vinced that the average Englishman is less devoted to this ideal 
than the intelligentzia think, and there is a lot to be said for this 
view, as foreigners from more egalitarian countries, like 
France, Scotland, the United States, all note. There is a risk that 
some valuable human qualities may be lost in a general levelling 
process ; not everything in the gentlemanly ideal was contemptible, 
and we cannot be certain that we shall preserve what is valuable in 
it in our increasingly egalitarian society. Our mediocrity may be 
far from golden—and will be, if we accept too complacently the 
standards of the man in the street. Mr. Hill, too, may well be 
right in thinking that genuine, human egalitarian sentiment resents 
the highbrow as much as it resents an economic or social inequality 
that has no damned nonsense of merit about it. And, in his insis- 
tence on the primacy of foreign politics, on the dangers of that 
short-sighted “democratic” ignoring of unpleasant realities from 
which we suffered so much during the inter-war period, Mr. Hill is 
insisting on a truth that can hardly be insisted on too much. 

Yet the result of reading this book is not likely to be the con- 
version of the Socialist, or even the shaking of his complacency. 
Mr. Hill believes in “aristocracy,” but he does not make it clear 
whether by aristocracy he means the rule of the best (however their 
goodness is determined) or of a hereditary ruling class, or of a 
feudal nobility. It appears to be the latter. The country gentle- 
man of the old type seems to be the aristocrat of Mr. Hill’s dreams. 
So far, so good. But a self-professed realist ought, surely, to look 
a little closer at the reasons for the decline of the squirearchy or 
even of the nobility. And before he rashly condemns the French 
nobility for not “guarding the interests of a bold and hardy 
peasantry,” he ought surely to ask himself what happened to the 
“ bold and hardy peasantry ” of England under the deadly leadership 
and protection of the squires, great and small. 

The same inability to see where his arguments are leading him 
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sections of the national economy that are already monopolies is not 
water-tight, but at least it is not to be refuted by giving the common 
reader the impression that the Wessex Electricity Company is in 
some mystical way different from the Oxford City Electricity 
Department. The same lack of realism is evident in the brief dis- 
cussion of the falling birth-rate. It is suggested that this is due to 
the growth of State provision for security, but it began, as Mr. 
Hill knows, in France, where social security is a new and not, as 
yet, deeply-rooted idea. Here one is inclined, like a college tutor, | 
to suggest required reading and tell Mr. Hill to look at Mrs. Myrdal’s | 
Nation and Family as, for the colour question, he ought to look at | 
another book, American Dilemma. It would be possible to go on 
with this kind of criticism ; to suggest that Mr. Hill should look at § 
the history of modern French painting before assuming that artists # 
need the spur of hunger and have in fact gained by aristocratic | 
patronage. Cézanne owed his survival to abundant private means, | 
and, apart from dealers, the chief “angel,” as the Americans say, | 
of the great modern painters was not an aristocrat but a business- 
man, a much more enlightened patron than the elder Morgan, who 
liked good artists when they were safely dead. 

The pedantic will find a good deal to distress them here, from the 
odd view of the constitution of Sparta set forth on page 9, to the 
misuse of “ pace” on page 165 (since Bismarck is the author of the 
famous dictum about the importance of the fact that the language 
of the United States is English it should be teste Bismarck). Mr. 
Hill (or, as his complacency about voluntary hospital service sug- 
gests, it may be Dr. Hill) has made a gallant assault on a fortress 
that has many gaps in its defences, but only a few of his attacks 
get through the outworks. D. W. Brocan. # 


° ns ° 
Light on German History 
The Course of German History. By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
HITHERTO, as Mr. Taylor implies in his preface, English writing on) 
German history has been unreadable or irrelevant, often both. The 
serious student, struck by the peculiar inefficacy of Stein’s trumpeted 
reforms or perplexed by the disastrous effects of Bismarck’s diplomatig 
genius, has laboriously pieced the story together for himself ; detailed 
studies like J. V. Fuller’s “ Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith” have 
helped him on his way. But the average teacher or politician has 
continued to murmur phrases totally inapplicable to the facts. This) 
folly has not been confined to Britain. Mr. Taylor refers to Joha 
Russell’s tribute to Bismarck as a “fellow soldier of liberty ” ; bu 
as Bainville has insisted, leftist opinion in nineteenth century Franc 
mistook Prussian aggressiveness for progressiveness: the same is 
largely true of the Italian Left in its attitude towards Germany— 
which, as Mr. Taylor shows, had by then conquered Prussia—in tht 
early twentieth century. 

Mr. Taylor’s new book destroys the last excuses for such dangerous 
illusions. One must, in the first place, be particularly grateful to him 
for his clear appreciation of the unpleasant significance of Luthet 
(whose anti-Semitism should also perhaps be noted) and of half 
absurd figures like Turnvater Jahn; one misses the mentiog 
of S.S. Obergruppenfiihrer Frederick William I. In the second plac 
how true is Mr. Taylor’s dictum that Palacky’s reply to the Frankfum 
Liberals in April, 1848, was “the most fateful document in tht 
history of modern Germany.” For it is impossible to exaggerate tht 
importance of this Slav challenge to the Great German point of view, 
“ No one,” Mr. Taylor wrote at the outset, “ can understand Germaty 
who does not appreciate their determination to exterminate the East! 

The yearnings of the pre-industrial German soul were not, how 
ever, a fearful danger to humanity. German industrialisation (in thf 
case of Germany all but synonymous with unification) made 
silliest German dreams of domination become plausible ; power, wh 
it became mechanised, did appear to approach the German conceptiog 
of it, and efficiency seemed to obliterate principle. The young Hitl 
observed that the Pan-German followers of Schénerer (much mom 
ferociously anti-Semitic, surely, than Lueger) lacked mass ap} 
But mechanical contrivances then rapidly facilitated the mast 
production of public opinion, and Bismarckian election slogans abo® 
the Fatherland in danger developed, via “encirclement,” into thy 
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134 THE 
monstrous propaganda of Goebbels. “ Intoxicated by German power, 
the Germans felt the need of no allies and made concessions to no 
one,” writes Mr. Taylor. “This, and this only, is the meaning of 
the * encirclement’ of Germany.” 

If one year is to be singled out as decisive in this evolution, Mr. 
Taylor is right to emphasise the importance of the new tariff policy 
of 1879 when Germany “ passed virtually without a break from the 
age of Colbert to the age of Dr. Schacht.” If Bismarck had refused 
to protect German industry, “ Germany would have been so deeply 
bound to the world market as to be incapable of war.” This was 
unthinkable: “Germany must produce both the raw materials of 
war and the weapons ot war herself.” Bismarck thus inevitably 
abandoned the economic policy of the Liberals, and the Junkers, 
hitherto hostile to Great German notions, became “ the agents of a 
Greater German programme of unlimited expansion.” Under 
William II this programme rapidly included that naval policy which 
satisfied the appetites of German heavy industry and which 
gratuitously provoked the hostility of Britain. It also became in- 
creasingly identified, despite all official denials, with that Pan- 
Germanism which was especially offensive towards the Slav world ; 
what Mr. Taylor calls the Jekyll and Hyde policy of the Wilhelm- 
strasse is well illustrated by despatches such as that of Count 
Bernstorff dated London, April 16th, 1904. Thus did Germany 
come, both in 1914 and in 1939, to hit out at the world in apparent 
if hysterical unity, in lieu of tackling the problem of her own 
fundamental disunity. 

Mr. Taylor’s concise, lucid sentences are undoubtedly severe ; his 
book will not perhaps be easy enough to be popular, and some readers 
may not enjoy the suspicion that no nation could pass tests of such 
severity with much success. Let us hope, nevertheless, that his 
warnings will not go quite unheeded. “To keep Russia and the 
Western Powers divided was the great achievement of German policy 
between 1934 and 1941, and the key to German success.” To divide 
them again has been Germany’s constant and greatest hope since 
1941, and it would be rash indeed to suppose that this hope was 
extinguished by the unconditional surrender of the Reich in 1945. 

: ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Returning to Shelley 


Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. By F. A. Lea, 
12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Lega, a professed admirer of Mr. Middleton Murry, has done 
for Shelley very much what Mr. Murry did for Blake. Presupposing 
in his readers a considerable familiarity with Shelley’s writings— 
pamphlets, essays, letters and fragmentary pieces as well as poetry 
—he dives straight for the ideas behind them. “The enterprise 
to which Blake and Wordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, 
devoted themselves was nothing less than the re-discovery, or re- 
creation, of religion.” How far Shelley succeeded ; how far his 
search has value for us to-day—these are the questions that primarily 
interest Mr. Lea; and the readers who are likely to get most from 
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his book are those who, like himself, have come to Shelley when 
they were in search of a religion, and have used his doubts, divisions 
and resolutions to help them to a belief by which they could live, 

The book starts biographically. In discussing Shelley’s early 
years Mr. Lea shows a commonsense insight into the stresses of 
the Shelley family life; he draws a valuable distinction between 


* Shelley’s ideals and the priggishness with which he upheld them; 


and writes with sympathy and understanding of the rupture with 
Harriet. “It is quite probable that what his friends and _ bio- 
graphers understood him to mean by “ unfaithfulness,” and what he 
actually meant, were two different things. For the poet, it was 
enough that his wife demanded a coach and fine clothes, not to 
speak of a wet nurse, to prove that she was no longer his own.” 

In view of what Mr. Lea has to say of Shelley’s isolation from 
other people it would have been interesting and valuable to have a 
similarly full interpretation of the relation between Shelley and Mary; 
but in the later chapters the biographical treatment is more sketchy, 
and the main weight is on Godwinism, Platonism, Rousseauism, 
anarchism. It would be as easy to get bogged in these ideas as in 
those of Blake’s Prophetic Books, but Mr. Lea holds fast to the life- 
line of the poetry, using it at every stage to illustrate and illuminate 
his points ; and his readers will turn back again to the Ode to Mont 
Blanc, Prometheus Unbound, Adonats, and the West Wind, with a 
deeper sense of the underlying conflicts, of which in a measure the 
poems are resolutions. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Farm-Worker’s Future 

By David Eccles. Is.) 

Wages on the Farm is an able exposition of the Conservative Party’s 
agricultural policy. It begins with an exceedingly good diagnosis 
of the position of agriculture in 1939, which holds the balance very 
fairly between agriculture and other industries. Few people could 
find fault with this section of the booklet. Unfortunately, however, 
the suggestions for curing the disease are neither so specific nor so 
satisfactory as the diagnosis. For instance, in the section dealing 
with marketing, the margin between what the producer receives 
and what the consumer pays is clearly brought out, but bevond 
such vague generalisations as “ co-ordination of all interests under 
the direction of Parliament,” and the desire to “ put monopolies and 
combines in their place,” there is no indication as to how this big 
margin is to be reduced. 

Mr. Eccles gets near to the right answer when he touches on 
the question of efficiency and output per man. He realises clearly 
that the ability of the agricultural industry to pay high wages does, 
in the final analysis, depend upon this factor. He realises, too, that 
whatever may be the theoretical arguments in favour of farms of 
different sizes, farmers and farm-workers are human beings and not 
pawns to be shifted about because of the theories of economists or 
politicians. Unfortunately, however, he avoids the obvious con- 
clusion of these arguments, namely that the only answer to these 
problems must be specialisation rather than the “mixed rotational 
farming ” so dear to agricultural politicians. And if the aim of our 
agricultural policy is to increase output per man to the maximum, 
why does he suggest that greater financial help should be given to 
poor land—surely a direct way of encouraging inefficient production? 

The section dealing with agricultural wages—which, judging by 
its title is presumably the most important section in the booklet— 
can hardly satisfy the farmer and much less the farm-worker. 
Mr. Eccles believes that a minimum wage of 70s. a week is satis- 
factory and that this wage should allow the farm-worker to pay 
10s. a week for rent and Ios. for rates, water, electricity and bus fares. 
According to Table 6 on page 11, the 1937-38 expenditure of the 
typical agricultural household showed 4s. 9d. per week for rent 
and rates, and 4s. 11d. per week for fuel and light. In other words, 
Mr. Eccles is suggesting the increased expenditure to the agricultural 
worker as approximately ros. a week under these headings. This, 
added to the 57s. 4d. shown as the total expenditure in the 1937-38 
figures, means that at pre-war prices the weekly budget of the farm- 
worker would amount to very nearly the basic minimum wage 
suggested as the present figure. If the rise in cost of living is taken 
into account it is hard to see how the proposed wage of 7os. can 
cover this, quite apart from the rise in comparative social and 
financial status that must be assured to the farm-worker if he is 
to stay on the land. 

In spite of these and other similar points, the beoklet is clearly 
written and a valuable contribution to the agricultural problem. Its 
value would be even greater if it could have been extended into 4 
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LORD BERNERS : 


continues his reminiscences in 


A DISTANT PROSPECT 


with a frontispiece. 8s 6d net 


ROSE MACAULAY (Observer): “ Accounts 
of the youth of people of unusual gifts has the 
fascination of early photographs. A Distant 
Prospect picks up the story from when Lord 
Berners left his preparatory school at fourteen 
and a half and went to Eton. The result is 
a picture at once attractive, civilised, and 
entertaining. 

“‘ No one is better than Lord Berners at candidly 
analysing in a phrase delicate balances of human 
emotions and relationships. His wit is always of 
the bland, unobtrusive kind, pervading the whole 
rather than coruscating in parts. When applied 
to auto-biography the result is delightful.” 


A few of the first volume are still available. 
FIRST CHILDHOOD 
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“ A terrible indictment—of German fraud and Allied 
folly.” Birmingham Post. 


Assize of 
Arms 


Being the story of the Disarmament of 


1919—1939 








Germany and her Rearmament, 
By Brig.-Gen. 
J. H. MORGAN, K.C., D.L. 


Senior British Representative on the 
Control Commission, 1919—1923 


“A task of supreme importance has been performed by 
Brigadier-General J. H. 


countrymen the story of German evasion between the 


Morgan in presenting to his 


two wars; and the publishers are to be congratulated 
the 


moment—when a new (and this time total) occupation 


on launching this publication at psychological 


of Germany has just begun.” 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Douctas Brownnice in the Evening News. 


Vot. I. Illustrated. 15s. 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
Sidney 
Keyes 


Collected and Edited with an Introductory Memoir 


by MICHAEL MEYER 
. 6d. net. 


“Tt is sometimes said that this war, unlike the last, has produced 
no outstanding poet. I doubt whether this is a correct assertion- 
The poetry of*Sidney Keyes, for instance, is certainly valuable poetry ; 
once we have had time te assimilate it, we may pronounce its value 
to be great ... A man of his intellect, a man of his poetic certainty, 
might have pierced the cloud of uselessness which keeps the sunshine 
from our younger men. Sidney Keyes was killed before he reached 
manhood ; but he has left behind him something that is most powerful 
and lovely *—Harold Nicolson in The Spectator. 
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136 THE SPECTATOR, 
full-length book, and if such conclusions as those on wages and 
consumption could have been dealt with in greater detail. 

H. D. WaLsTon. 


A Constructive Housing Policy 
Building and Planning. By G. D.H. Cole (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Core has a gift for explaining difficult political-economic 
subjects in pleasant readable English. Bagehot once complained 
that people who can write do not know about things, and people 
who know about things cannot write ; and this is distressingly true 
in the field of town and country planning. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to come upon this shining exception. Not only does Mr. Cole 
state lucidly the consensus of opinion on policy and methods that 
has grown up in town-planning circles since the Barlow Report as 
a result of five years of controversy. That is a service to readers 
who during the period have been preoccupied with other urgent 
matters. He does much more. He shows the connection between 
planning and housing policy, relates these to the problems of full 
employment and fills out his picture with studies of many com- 
ponent issues. 

The issues of planning in the special sense—land-use planning— 
are in essence simple though in substance vast. The Barlow 
Report’s policy of “decongestion and dispersal” from overgrown 
cities to communities of moderate size has been accepted by an all- 
party Government, and is the basis of the best of the regional 
planning schemes, including the Greater London Plan 1944. Mr. 
Cole summarises admirably the reasons for this policy, the means 
by which it could be brought into effect, and the problems that 
remain. Anyone who wants to get a general grasp of the subject 
could hardly do better than start with this book. 

With special authority, Mr. Cole discusses the scale of the coming 
building programme. The policy of the Government is to secure 
the provision of four million houses in 12 years, which involves in- 
creasing the number of building workers to 1} millions by the 
fourth year. Mr. Cole’s estimates for the short-term programme 
are higher than the Government’s, and than those of other experts 
—for example, of Mr. R. L. Reiss in his important little book, 


Municipal and Private Enterprise (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
3s. 6d.). The difference, however, is one of pace rather 
than of ultimate requirements. Though 4} million houses 
were built between the wars, we had in 1939 about 


nine million pre-1914 dwellings, of which, according to Mr. Cole, 
four million were already over eighty years old. We have a shortage 
to overtake, and after that an immense task of replacement. Mr. 
Cole holds that a large-scale building programme is necessary for 
the success of the fuil employment policy. He lays stress also on 
the importance of better housing standards and of the rebuilding 
of obsolescent factories as means of improving the nation’s competi- 
tive efficiency. Difference of judgement as to the possible pace of 
building does not diminish appreciation of the value of Mr. Cole’s 
carefully-considered figures. 

Well considered also are his sections on compensation and better- 
ment, on _ regional planning machinery, on local government 
boundaries, on priorities as between classes of buildings, and on 
+7 
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training for the building industry. The treatment is enlivened by 
the occasional flourish of a partisan flag, and no reader will agree 
wholly with Mr. Cole’s solutions of this complex group of problems, 
But he supplies, reasonably candidly, the data on which the reader 
may arrive at his own judgement. 

Perhaps the most characteristic part of the book is that which 
deals with the wider issues of governmental planning and control 
in economic affairs. Mr. Cole’s lifelong devotion to a Socialist 
philosophy is well known ; and in his political as in his detective 
writings, though he lays the clues fairly as the convention goes, he 
may be suspected of having chosen the villain before all is told. 
In this book, I must say, he approaches the problem with unexcep- 
tionable detachment, applies the law of parsimony to governmental 
intervention as if he were the sincerest lover of free choice and free 
enterprise. That should be the state of mind of every good political 
philosopher ; planning for its own sake, or even for the sake of a 
taste for order, is anathema. Perhaps Mr. Cole still finds a secret 
intellectual glee in attacking further strongholds of laissez-faire. But 
like it or not (and what normal human being can really like it?), the 
fact is that his attack on this occasion succeeds. I have reservations 
on the precise machinery he proposes for planning and building. It 
is, however, a merit in a writer that when he has analysed an issue 
and stated a problem he presents constructive suggestions for a 
solution. Mr. Cole’s work is ail the more effective because by 
crystallising the argument in definite proposals, which we may if 
we choose regard as illustrative, or may amend or reject, he brings 
home the point that issues are current because solutions have to 


be found. F. J. Osporn. 
Fiction 

Time Enough Later. By Kylie Tennant. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

We Always Come Back. By James Allen. (W.H. Allen. 8s. 6d.) 


Time To Change Hats. By Margot Bennett. (Nicholson and Watson 


8s. 6d.) 


Smiley. By Moore Raymond. 10s. 6d.) 


(Sylvan Press. 


Miss Kyte TENNANT has rather a weakness for practical young , 


women and shiftless middle-aged men. In Time Enough Later she 
once again tells, with racy humour and point, the adventures of such 
a female. Miss Tennant’s young women are quite frankly adorable, 
and Bessie Drew is no exception to this rule ; indeed, I’m inclined 
to give her very high marks for sheer entertainment value. Child 
of a Sydney slum, she attaches herself with firm ferocity to a ne’er- 
do-well lodger of her mother’s, who owes everyone money, including 
his landlady. But Bessie, who is gifted with a little imagination, 
sees in him a way to better things, in spite of the bitter opposition 
and contempt of her family, and clings on. Somehow the experience 
is not all that she hoped for, but on the credit side not nearly so 
bad as it might have been, for Bessie has that delightful self-reliance 
and warmth of character with which Miss Tennant so richly endows 
her heroines. The scene is Sydney. Maurice Wainright, the middle- 
aged philanderer, who takes himself so seriously as an inventor of 
genius, is also an exceedingly accomplished photographer. And 
though he hates the commercial side of this particular line, he 
manages to persuade a rather shady business man to set him up ina 
studio. Bessie tags along as receptionist, charwoman and general 
handyman. Her family are outraged and indignant, but she defies 
them all. Eventually Maurice falls in love with her. There is a 
grandly comic party thrown at his studio, which Miss Tennant does 
superbly. Bessie is self-appointed chucker-out ; at the climax affairs 
get a little out of hand, however, so she deserts Maurice and goes 
off home for the night. But at the party she makes friends with an 
eccentric woman scientist, who has a shack in the country. Bessie 
and Wainright go down to this place for a week-end. They find the 
scientist away, and the place hardly conducive to illicit love. They 
become engaged, however, but it is the country with all its simple 
earthly joys which has taken real possession of the girl’s heart. Quite 
a number of complications, including another devoted male, and the 
fact that she has got herself engaged to the fantastic Maurice, have to 
be sorted out before Bessie can give herself up to the fullest joys 
of the simple life. At times this lively narrative descends to the 
level of roaring farce; but Bessie, in spite of dingy perils and 


desperate moments, keeps her common sense, high spirits and 
generosity, and stays a darling to the end. 
Another novel with an Australian background is Smiley. This 


time the central figure is a small boy, ripe with almost every kind 
of juvenile zest, mischief and impudence. Mr. Raymond does not 
concern himself overmuch with other boyish characteristics. He 
provides a line on which to thread his hero’s escapades by the 
simple expedient of a bicycle seen in a catalogue, on which Smiley 
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ACROSS 8. It changes a letter in 11 (5.) 
9. One of the objects that hummed in 

1. Bow-wow, for example. (12.) *“ Bredon.” (7.) 
10. A welcome wage-scale. 9.) : 15. Temperate land. (9.) 
11. The mark of omission. (5.) 17. He is a source of magic in disguise. 
12. The measure of a donkey’s affirma- (9.) 

tive. (5.) 18. He might be seen on the ccast, and 
13. “Let —— grow from more to seems given to prayer. (7. 

more. But more of reverence in us 19. A sack of coal, as translated by Little 

dwell.” (Tennyson). (9.) Tommy, perhaps delivered a la 
14. Browning wrote in one. (7.) carte. (3, 2, 3.) 
16. Face expanded by a _ warrant-officer, 22. Quantity if a compact group. (6.) 

but not smiling. (6.) 23. The land-girls’ deity, possibly. (¢5.) 
20. — nor say they’re jumbled. 35. The ecclesiastic who arrived too soon? 

(6.) (5.) 


Inclination. (s.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 333 


21. The quarry, perhaps 
sent packing. (7.) 

24. Rebuke. (9.) 

26. Mr. Pickwick said that he used to do 
so on the gutters when he was a boy. 
(s.) 

27. “ You are the cruellest she 
(Shakespeare (s.) 

28. Sand is sea in ancient Persia. (9.) 

29. If I and puss split the allowance that 


when one is 26. 
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settles it. (12.) 
DOWN 

2. Shakespeare described death as such 
an end. (9. 

3. “ His limbs were cast in —— mould, 
For hardy sports or contest bold.” 
(Scott.) (s.) 

4. The monarch seems to have been 


reducing. (8.) 
. Trousers for a spin. (6.) 
. It sounds as if the unknown were 
disposing of goods. (9.) 
. It is bitter to have a little account to 
dispose of. (5.) 
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SOLUTION ON AUGUST 24th 
The Winner of Crossword No. 333 is E. P. Marquis, Esq., 3, Loraine 
Gardens, Ashtead, Surrey. 
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They give 


impetus 


to energy 


When periods of stress and strenuousness are prolonged, 
most of us begin to feel the need of something that will give 
impetus to our energy and increase our resistance. More and 
more people are finding out that ‘ Phyllosan ’ tablets are just 
what they need and, when taken regularly, it is remarkable 
what a difference they make. 


Take 


PHYLLOSAN 


tablets three times a day 


Of all chemists 3/3 & 5/4 (double quantity). Prices include Purchase Tax 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HUDSON’S BAY CO. 


THE 276th annual general Court of the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on August 7th 
in London. The following is an extract from the circulated statement 
of the Governor, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper : 

The company’s trading profits have been maintained at a high level, 
although somewhat less than the record figures of the preceding year when 
the Fur Trade Department yielded abnormal returns. Land Department 
receipts on account of capital and revenue are the best since 1919. 

New high records in sales and profits have been achieved in the 
retail stores department, which provides the bulk of the company’s 
trading profits, in spite of depleted staffs and difficulties in replenishing 
stocks which greatly increased the labours and responsibilities of execu- 
tive officers and all concerned in the successful operations of the past year. 

Fur Trade Department profits, although satisfactory, compare un- 
favourably with the abnormal figures of the preceding year. The past 
year was one of falling prices owing to the reduced demand for some 
types of furs and to the increased sales tax in U.S.A. on manufactured furs. 

The report was adopted. 
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138 THE SPECTATOR, 
sets his heart. Starting from scratch, hindered rather more than 
helped by his mate Blue, the process of amassing funds is slow, 
sometimes dangerous and often painful. Just when the machine is 
within grasping distance, the youngster’s entire capital is taken by 
his rascally father. However, the boy gets his bicycle in the end. 
Mr. Raymond’s narrative contains many lively examptes of Austra- 
lian slang and back-chat. 

Mr. James Allen in We Always Come Back details excitingly the 
flight of an American bomber and her crew from this country to 
Hamburg and back, during the period of the heavy softening raids. 
His technique is neat and skilful, for while he sets off at a gcod 
pace, he quickly suggests and maintains the factors of danger and 
suspense such as a narrative of this kind demands. It is the 
Boomerang’s twenty-fifth trip ; interlarded with the chronicle of her 
perilous journey, the exploits of her company, mostly amorous, are 
related. Mr. Alten deals with the superficialities of his characters 
on the whole, and while he does explore more deeply the potenti- 
alities of his narrator, the navigator Ronny, the result is not very 
satisfying or convincing. One could wish that the author had con- 
centrated less on dance-halls, public-houses and light young women ; 
for the high spirits and practical jokes of his gallant young band fail 
to convey the very real and desperate problems of living and warring 
from a country not one’s own 

Miss Margot Bennett contrives an exceedingly ingenious crime 
in her lively first novel, Time to Change Hats. Her detective, a 
young man fresh from the Army, determines on a career of crime 
investigation. His friends are not very helpful or encouraging, 
except for one young woman who is living with her infant son at 
a safe distance from London on account of the blitzes. She has 
received a visiting-card signed “Death.” Rushing down to the 
village, which is decorated with a lively variety of evacuees, the 
crime investigator has hardly time to settle down before one of 
them, a mysterious woman from Australia, is found murdered in the 
house of a neighbour, an elderly eccentric and wealthy bachelor, who, 
only a few minutes earlier that same evening had been ambushed 
and wounded by an unseen enemy. Miss Bennett has a pleasantly 
dry sense of the comic which makes her crime story unusually 
entertaining. JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


Our Horses. By Lionel Edwards——The Story ot China. 
Chi. (Puffin Picture Books. 9d. each.) 

Mr. Lionet Epwarps is both author and artist of this new and 
excellent Puffin book on Horses. Not only are the different breeds 
described and illustrated, but the various paces are distinguished, 
types of harness are shown and their uses explained. In addition 
there is a very clear diagram which shows the different parts of the 
horse. The text is short and clear and the pictures admirable. Mr. 
Tsui Chi’s book on China is less successful. The choice of informa- 
tion, selected inevitably from an incomparably greater amount which 
cannot even be indicated, is somewhat haphazard and could have 
been more interestingly told; but it was a task well worth 
attempting. The illustrations are not among the best of this series. 





By Tsu 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Ir was not to be expected that the advent of a Socialist Govern- 
ment with an effective working majority would leave the stock 
markets unscathed. Investors, and more especially the profes- 
sional and semi-professional type who are in the habit of taking 
short views of their holdings, dislike uncertainty and prefer to be 
reasonably liquid when, as at present, the outlook is suddenly 
clouded by political changes. One need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that prices of industrial Ordinary shares have suffered a 
sharp setback. The forecast made here on fuly 27 that a Labour 
victory might precipitate a fall of anything between Io and 15 
per cent. has, in fact, proved very close to the mark. 


FUTURE OF INTEREST RATES 

Investors will naturally ask: How much of this fall is justified 
and what is the longer-term prospect now that the first impact 
of nervous selling has taken place? I think the best way to 
attempt an answer is by considering the position of three invest- 
ment groups—gilt edged including all well-secured fixed interest 
stocks, ordinary shares in industries scheduled for nationalisation, 
and other ordinary shares. On the question of gilt edged values 
the market has already delivered its judgment. After a momentary 
shudder immediately following the election result gilt edged 
securities have moved steadily upward to a level at which O'd 
Consols, the leading irredeemable loan and therefore the best 
barometer of opinion concerning long-term interest rates, stands 


at its highest price since November, 1936. 
Support has been based on the argument, which I think is 
sound, that so far from being jeopardised by the change in 


Government, cheap money will be easier to maintain under a 
Labour than a Conservative régime. As is well known, Labour 
is likely to retain controls almost for their own sake, especially 
over the direction of investment, and that will lighten the task 
of the Treasury in holding isterest rates down. Then again, the 
Government’s socialisation, housing, health and educational pro- 
grammes will involve heavy borrowings which will put new 
emphasis on the importance of low money rates. A reduction in 
Bank Rate from 2 per cent. to I per cent, with a modest fall in the 
charges for Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts seems 
to me to be well within the bounds of possibility in the not too 
distant future. 
NATIONALISATION SHARES 
When we come to nationalisation shares, which I take to include 
Bank of England stock, coal, gas and electricity and railway 
securities, much more difficult questions arise. Here it all depends 
on the interpretation given to “fair compensation,” as has beer 
promised by Sir Stafford Cripps and other Government spokesmen 
Will the basis be average earnings over a pre-war period, average 
dividends, recent market quotations or some valuation of assets? 
I do not know the answer. What is surely relevant, however, is that 
the Government can scarcely be anxious to infringe the rules of fair 
play to the point at which new capital investment from the private 
investor will simply not be forthcoming. In my view, current 
quotations in the groups I have named have fallen to levels which, 
by and large, discount the political risks adequately. Much the 
same can be said of such “near-nationalisation” groups as iron 
and steel, banking and insurance, The risk of State acquisition is 
much more remote, and in the meantime I should not expect control 
to function so vigorously as to make the shares over-valued at 
to-day’s levels. 
EQUITIES AND TAXATION 
What of the general run of ordinary shares, in stores, breweries, 
electrical equipment, radio and so on, extending, to the foreign rail, 
commodity and mining groups, which may still be expected to 
represent the equity in private capitalist enterprises? Here I think 
we must keep in mind the aim of the new Government to ensure 
efficiency with the minimum of profiteering. The outlook is 
obviously less promising now than it would have been in a Con- 
servative régime, but how much? According to the pessimists, very 
much indeed. I wonder whether they are right. After all, the lot 
of the worker is dependent on the Government’s success in achieving 
full employment, and that can scarcely be hoped for if capital is to 
be so scurvily treated that jt decides to sulk. Altogether, while I do 
not look for any strong upward movement in home industrials, I 
shall be surprised if the announcement of Labour’s detailed pro- 
gramme causes any fresh fall below recent levels. 
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THE 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCcoaTS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


WaLker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
A Fur Crusade leafiets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
pn our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

ERMALINE 
] The Bread we ail! enioy 

Ask your Baker. 

QYOOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 
] requirements. Stamp brings full particulars.— 
Crarke, Lane Head, Windermere. 

*ANCER SUFFERER (27845), aged 32, discharged 
( from Army has wife and three young children to 
support on a net income of 49/-. Needs help with extra 
nourishment and care at home. Jewellery gratefully 
received. —NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 “ S, 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

yYUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write 4 Heat & Son LtD., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, 

SSTREASED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
] TION appeals for 10/- a week to enable a lady, 

aged 84, to remain where she is well cared for. or 
mail you help towards this grant ? (Case 287), Appeal “ 

74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 

RESSMAKiNG SERVICE. —Leodian Ltd. announce 
] a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials. 
Charges (including trimming) from  50/-. Delivery 
3-4 weeks. — Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 
oe Lrp. (SP.23), Union House, Bridge Street. 

2. 


U TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps Un 
firstlesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C 

YXE VALLEY.—Comfortable accommodation in cates 
E House, outskirts market town. Hunting. fishing, 
golf—Reply Box No. 282. 

YINANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

YOOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
G Will you_continue your weekly collections and give 


them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 
EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 


TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS. Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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THE BANK-INSURANCE™= 


Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers : Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent's 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
yields are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 
PRICE. YIELD % 

Bank-Units - « 189662 11 

British Inc. Tax at 8 11 in £. 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 
recovery is emphasised by 43% of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 
Insurance-Units ... 19/- £3.7.2 

British Inc. Tax at 9 8 in £. 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised “ hedge”’ 
against inflation: a general rise in prices means 
inc. reased PVilliom inc ome. 

Trustees : Williams Deacon's Bank, Lid. 
Bank-Insurance Units 18/6 £3.4.2 
British Inc. Tax at 9 3 in £. 

(53 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust combines 
the qualities of the above two Trusts. 

Trustees ; Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Cornhill Deferred Units 10/6 

(87° Insurance, 8% Banks, 5° Gov. stock.) The 
only “ geared’’ Unit Trust, specially devised for 
those who realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
a long-term investment. Appreciation (or depreci ia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in Insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20%,. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1.98274. nett per Unit. 
Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 








ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly ded in 
or three days. Callers only—no post. BELL INVISIBLE 
MENperS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five doors from 
Ludgate Circus). 
AKES.—Charm. old mansion. 
4 conveniences.—Croft Hotel, 
Ambleside 334. 
EE BAY HOTEL, 
_4d from October onwards. 
proprietor. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
L copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarRLang (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 


ODERN soons WANTED.—J. HALL 
N Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 

4.4SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
N PLAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Muss HARPER, 
9, Mount Pleasant oad, Kingskerswell, 
(Fomerly of Taviton Street, London, W.C.). 


Mod. 


Magnif. view. 
Tel. 


Clappersgate. 


Lee, Devon. Vacancies available 
Details from JOHN HAMILTON, 


CLARK 


S. Devon. 








CanI book? 


. unfortunately, difficulties are still with 
us and we shall be eseee to advise you if 
we have any vacancies 


Clydesdale Hotel 
Cerrie Hetel 
Douglas Hotel 
Lamiash Hotel 
Crawford Hotel 
Dougias Arms Hotel 


Lanark 

Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
‘ Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford, Lanarkshire 
. Dougias, Lanarkshire 


Caledonian Hotel ... Lanark 
Black Bull Hotel .... Killearn, ‘Stirlingshire 
Gartechain Hote! Lochlomondside 


Balloen Hotel .. Balloch, L 
Ailsa Arms Hotel . . Girvan, Ayrshire 


gcoltish Trust Hotels 


Public House Trust (Glasgow District) 
Ltd., 103 W. Regent St., Glasgow, c. . 
Bou. 6886. (General WN ser, OD. 














ae ons 








Sinenie and ‘ieee 


are symbolised in this XII] Century Memorial. 


Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 

Illustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d. 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 

367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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Clip me out! 





How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job. Learn 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand. Over 60,000 
successful students. Send coupon and 3d. 
to-day (no obligation). 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Dept XX, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 


NAME... 


(Block letters) ; 
ADDRESS. ‘ 
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Sigg toe BABY GRAND PIANO FOR SALE, 
owner going abroad. Perfect. Regularly tuned and 
played. Beautiful satinwood case, matching stool. Best 


offer over £165.—E. W. SHARMAN, 5, Park Parade, Cam- 
bridge. 


R. iM ] | —People are being treated—otten success- 
* tully—for Cancer every day. But know- 


ledge ot this dread disease, its cause and cure, 1s tar from 


complete, Until it 1s, there will be no respite tor the inde- 
tatigable workers engaged on research and treatment. Please 
send a gift to ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL Fulham 


Road, London, S.W.3 
YANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
nN stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens, Hostels, Camps. Guaran- 
teed odourless, germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, 
at moderate prices.—W rite enclosing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. 
BOOKLET and prices to ELsAN Co. (Dept. 254-33), 
51, Clapham Road, London,. S.W.9. 
STAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain tor you-and 
y family (irrespective ‘height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20 Cheshire. 
oe —Postcard brings selection of British vor 
x rp roval—BCM/SARNIA, LONDON, W.C 
? bg wns 3 made with skill, 
All th pipe—ir fills the bill. 
*P RUBENISED BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—RESARTUS 
Ltp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
W 4 NTED TO PURCHASE, with vacant possession, 
picturesque freehold detached Cottage, or small 
Farmhouse, in Wales. Large garden, good water supply, 
sound structural repair essential. Merioneth, Cardigan, 
Mont. preferred.—Box No. 257. 
W has made more onerous the task o! reducing 
Consumption’s toll of human lives. The Brompton 
Hospital’s fight against Tuberculosis is annually saving 
thousands of sufferers from an early death. Please help.— 
THe TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
fa mm WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by = (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 


Manchester, 4. 
\ HEKE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
—Fresl; blood is needed in journalism and literature, 
Develop your iatent talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON Scs000 OF JOURNALISM—the only schoo] under the 
atronage of leading newspaper proprietors, REDUCED 
EES. Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 


Personal tuition by correspondence, No time limix. Free 
advice and Booklet from oa Dept. L..S.J.. 
Mus. 4574 


57 Gordon Sauare, London W.C. 
RITE FOR PR 
REGENT Institute (Dept. 85G), 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
Co celour, pictures PAINTINGS.—Oil and 


OFIT. Bae i for free booklet.— 
Palace Gate, W.8, 





water- 


196, 
ham urt Road, W.1 

ARLY ENGLISH Oil cite water colours and 
drawings at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
ETER JONES GALLERY. —July 18th- August 31st. 
Flowers in Paintings and Drawings by seatemperery 

artists. wT. by Peter Lambda. First Floor 
Square, S.W.1. Daily 9-5.30. Saturday until 1 o’clock 


colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 





BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 








ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 





104-7, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 

75, Bothwell! Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


London, 
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° BALKAN SOBRANIE \. | PURELY PERSONAL. 
AUTHORS’ MSS GS cicareTTes a ToRACCOS\\ j 
Publishers are asking for NX j UESTION TIME. In __ these 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and ‘' i times, the question of obtaining 
JUVENILE FICTION. i a supply of King Six Cigars has 
Send ese to ¥ Yj become a difficult problem, but these 
JASMINE CHATTERTON RECIPE we excellent smokes, though scarce, are 
Wartter ear 3 5° Bedford St.. W.C.2 Tem 4522 3 sometimes obtainable. 1s. each, 
{ii USS pers lly ne iated. No reading fees FOR 











~ fr. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


IN ACTION : Wanted in September, Physics Specialist (revised es 
eee . Burnham scale), also experienced Secretary.— Apply N 


APPOINTMENTS 





None ” the vacancies advertised below relates to N 
an e tw whom the Control of Engagement Order of S HE ADMISTRESS Sere. 
1945 apples ‘ So MANAGER of well known Chemical —_ 
; : ce eee There's so much to be Manufacturing Company in Leicestershire requires 
»>URY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lancashire.—W anted Personal Private Secretary. A good salary is offered to 
> tor September, GAMES MASTER, able to take done, say the planners. suitable applicants who have a knowledge of shorthand, 
some Middle or Lower School Physics. Other subjects S +h to be done that typing, office and laboratory routine. A scientific back- 
an be fitted to qualifications Temporary post, which oo mut 0 be done tha ground would be advantageous but is not essential.— Write LE 
may become peomenenes oa oe may there's only one thing to Box No. 285 e } 
to HeapMasTerR (L. C. Lord), at private address, “ Green 4 ra“se vEEAre eS : | 
Hill.” Ainsworth Roed, Bury aa aa dela be done about it — light HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. A 
Vv APPOINTMENTS 1 INDI: IRM: . a : : 
( a pele up a Balkan Sobranie and z enn LECT( RER IN, LAW. ‘i M 
AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS ; : : ; ‘ © Senate will shortly proceed to appoint a Lecturer ‘ 
governine — re ruitment to the following Services :— enyey net doing anything x in Law. The salary attached to the Office is £600 rising J: 
Indian Civil Service about anything .. . ¥ by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £750, but 
er ; > and eapeuenes of the sapeeiel Candies, Conia wae 
lis Police » — 2 Cc 7 eo 1 
— Civil ye Its flavour puts you on A contributory pension rights under the Federated Super- C 





annuation system for Universities; he will be expected 
to take up his duties as soon after Ist October, 1945, as 
possible. Nine copies of applications should reach the 
undersigned before 30th September, 1945. 
RICHARD H. HUNTER, 
Secretary. 


*NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT. 


top of the world without 
making you a dictator, 
its aroma persuades you 
to surrender without 
preaching defeatism, its 
counsel, when all about 
you is feverish hotheaded- 
ness, is always cool, 
mature and wise. 


Burma Police (Class I) 

Burma Frontier Service 
It ws hereby notified that the Regulations printed in 
Section 9 of Pamphlet IBS.1 have been amended as 


follows :-— 







SET 
wo 





REGULATION | (A) (3) 
REGULATION IT (A) (3) (b) 
REGULATION IIT (A) (3) (6) 

In each case, for “ whole-time, continuous and systematic 
education up to the age of 18 (or the d» = of joining H.M 
Forces or the Merchant Navy or Mey:antile Marine, if 
earlier substitute “a good general education.” 

Copies of the Pamphlet IBS.1 which includes information 
about the recruitment arrangements, numbers of vacancies 
and conditions of service, may be obtained on application 







Applications are invited for :— 
(1) RESIDENT TUTOR in the Black Country area : T 






Salary £400 per annum, together with superannuation 
Qualifications to teach ECONOMICS, HISTORY or 
PSYCHOLOGY preferred. The appointment will be for 



































to the Secretary India and Burma Recruitment, India two years in the first instance. Duties to begin Ist October, Par 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1 1945, if possible, but every consideration will be given to 
ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. Service candidates. Applications by 15th September. des 
| | —_- _(2) LIBRARIAN for the Extra-Mural Library. Salary - 
East Barnet Day CONTINUATION SCHOOL, £350 per annum, together with superannuation. The Wit 
Principal: A. § Vaughan Thomas, M.A appointment will be for two years in the first instance = 
Applications are invited ‘or the Post of Assistant Master Ability to take occasional adult classes would be a further . OUT 
o be responsible for Physical Education and to assist qualification. Successful applicant to take up duties as 
with the teaching of Mathematics Forms of application soon as possible. Applications by 25th August. end 
together with particulars of the aim and purpose of the Further particulars from the undersigned, to whom Sta 
school. obtainable from G. VERDON WeELBOURNE, M.A., three copies of applications and the names of two referees : 
District Education Officer. 54, Station Road, New Barnet, should be sent. eve 
Herts 2 ' ; Cc. G. BURTON, 
| ONDON SCHOOI OF ECONOMICS AND . The Bete —-. ' ' Secretary que 
”) ‘ 7NCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : mun ree irmingham, 3. 
4 POLITICAL SCIE ‘ sapaaeiin ¢ T° LONDON. EC) July, 1945. : wat 
Applications are invited for appointment as ASSISTANT cou 
LECTURER IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. oe . 
Salary £350 per annum rising to £425 with superannuation aeieae EDUCATIONAL and 
benefits and family allowance Applications, with full j Y.XCELLENT personal and postal-courses on “ SPEAK- 
particulars of qualifications and the names of three referees, - CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX |: 4 ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecemeer and rep. 
" vuld reach Tht — t -_ sears See ~~ broadcaster. Details from HiLary Pace, 66, Barkstoa trac 
foughton Street wych 2, by 27th Augus | Gardens, S.W.5. Fro. 4778 . 
Aldwych, W | a? CREST HOTEL . 
\ ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEI “A ae of Seotand in $ - ea awn COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE plat 
- aes an wee bit o cotland tn Sussex vies t 
Applications are invited for appointment as DEPUTY ea ; ‘ ss THE JEX-BLAKE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP ot life- 
rt ATION OFFICER. Candidates must be graduates A ler th personal direction of Mrs. Eglintor 
EI ( ndidates m } be gradual Rome » Sale ematenedt Eeetealegs Wesel wilh the value of £250 a year, tenable for three years, and open d 
» British University and shoud ae .~ ee rene ater <n a iR ee ( “ wry I son, AD to women graduates of any University, is offered for research an 
¢ and or administrative eupetience _ Salary A = heyy ace weet Pa —— = in any branch of learning, except Mathematics, Science tive 
annum rising by annual increments of 4.50 oa maximum i $s court. ft. and allied subjects Further particulars can be obtained ve 
£1,100 per annum. Application forms and —— . from the Secretary, Girton College, Cambridge, to whom I; 
yppointment wil! be forwarded on receipt of a stampec applications should be sent on or before 15th January, 1946, 
ssed envelope Enquiries should be marked “Deputy 
} 


Education Officer’’ and all completed applications should 
rea he undersigned by 31st August : 
W. O. BELL, 


hief Education Officer 
Co Education Offices ’ —— Dept. -— WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1394 z 
Stracey Road, Norwich ; | A ‘ASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE tion 
i Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For 


syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 228. and 


yERSONAL SECRETARY required this Autumn by 
Dir c I HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through edu 


l'extile Manufacturers Dictaphone. Please 
e and salary required.—Box No, 283. 


ba | . 
ml | res STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition eC! 
: for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., th 
| B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, € 
s ts.—Prospec s k I 
e " | instalment Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. the 
' 





bombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 

i elephone: Kensington 8583. refo 

| [He _ TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE desi 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May, esl 





FOR BOOKS ON:— 






























































{ 5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross. by . 
Election Law. | Bucks. Fulmer 256 a * 
Parliamentary Representation, | tow! 
Constitutional Law, and 1 Gov 
Policies of all Parties, SAFEGUARD THEIR || «i: 
FOYLES FUTURE 
: = —_ Our fighting men, in times of and 
FOR BOOKS ON ALL SUB- ateesetey Otter Garton, may count plen 

oP rare , : on e help of the Britis egion. A 
Ji Ts, BOTH NEW AND legacy to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan with 

SECOND-HAND. BOOKS d | Neuse, Hehmond, Surrey, will bene- 
om lilies | it ranks of ALL Services: TOC 
BOUGHT. a & 3 : each their families. too. “ ‘ 

/ age 
- (Registered under th 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., WC.2 Psirantegtingrtig + F 1 (Hepitored under the “on 
GERrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 inc. Sats JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. ies 
— 1S On 
Entered as seco lass ratter at the New York, N.Y Post Office, De 23, 1396 Pris. ed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., have 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W , sad published by Tue Srecraror, Lrv., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., Loudon, W.0.1.—Friday, August 10, 1945 





